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THE CORPS’ BEST SELLER 


GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES 


For over ten years, Marines have found the GUIDEBOOK to be their 

most valuable reference manual. The current edition has been 

recently revised and contains a detailed presentation on the new 

13-man squad drill, together with 33 other chapters covering major 

ae _ military subjects. The GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES may be obtained from 

7 _ your local Marine Exchange or ordéred by mail from the LEATHERNECK 
Bookshop by using the coupon on inside back cover of this magazine. 


SIXTH REVISED EDITION $1. SO 
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Al Capp — Creator of 
“Li‘l Abner” 





ry rea 
“Steve Canyon” 


larry Hoenigsen — Draws 
“Penny” and “Our Bill’ 


be Goldberg — Pulitzer Gu 
Prize Winner 





Willard Mullin — Champ of 
sports cartoonists 









y iams — Cartoon 
Editor of Look Magazine 





The Famous Artists Schools and America’s Greatest 





” Virgil(Vip)Partch-" Picasso” 
of panel cartoonists 


Whitney Darrow, Jr.-Soph 
ticated advertising cartoons 











Barney Tobey — ‘oon 
covers for top magazines 






Dick Cavalli — Creator of 
“Morty Meekle”’ 





Cartoonists Proudly Announce the 








Now You Can Prepare at Home for a Fascinating 
Money-Making Career in Cartooning 


If you like to draw... if a well-pay- 
ing career in cartooning appeals to 
you (either part time or full time) 
-.. you may now get the training 
you need directly from the Famous 
Artists Schools of Westport, Conn. 
This celebrated art school will teach 
you at home and in your spare time, 
everything you need to know to pre- 
pare for success as a cartoonist. 
The top men in the field have 
created the new Famous Artists 
Cartoon Course. They now can pass 
on to you everything they know 
about cartooning. In fact, studying 
their new course is almost like watch- 
ing them at work. You learn their 
every technique, every trade secret, 
every detail of their studio work. 
Their course uses “show-how”’ in- 
struction to give you complete, prac- 
tical, personal guidance no other art 
school could afford. It contains more 
than four thousand pictures—almost 
all of them drawn especially for this 
course. As a student, you have the 
added advantage of individual advice 
and criticism. Your instructors keep 
watch over your progress, show you 
—with actual overlay drawings and 





through long personal letters—how 
to correct and improve your work. 
Your progress should be rapid. In 
the very first lesson you begin to 
draw cartoons. 

Right now, the cartoon field is 
booming. Magazine editors, adver- 
tisers, art buyers, comic book pub- 
lishers and greeting card houses are 
seeking new talent for thousands 
of jobs and free-lance assignments 
waiting to be done. Whether you live 
in a city, small town, even out in the 
country—whether you want to work 
full time or part time, there are doz- 
ens of ways to make good money in 
cartooning. Graduates of this course 
will be first in line for the best 
assignments. So take advantage of 
this premier announcement to find 
out what this remarkable course has 
to offer. 

Our fascinating, illustrated 32- 
page brochure will tell you all about 
this practical new course. It contains 
valuable information on cartoon 
markets and opportunities today 
and advice on entering the cartoon 
field. It costs you nothing. Mail 
coupon today ! 





You could be one of the 
famous cartoonists of tomorrow. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS 


CARTOON COURSE 
Studio 228-N Westport Connecticut 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| I want to be one of the first to find | 
out all aboutthe new Famous Artists | 
| Cartoon Course. Please send me, 

| without charge or obligation, your | 
| descriptive 32-page brochure. | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| ! 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The Kintai Bridge, near Iwakuni, has been a 
favorite tourist attraction for almost three centu- 
ries. The scenic Japanese bridge, first con- 
structed in 1673, is made almost entirely of 
wood. In September, 1950, it was destroyed by 
a typhoon, but reconstruction was begun im- 
mediately and the job was completed in March, 
1953, in the exact number of days needed for 
its Original construction in the 17th Century. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 

new address at least FIVE WEEKS 

before the date of the issue with 

which it is to take effect. Address 
LEATHERNECK Magazine 

P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


Send OLD address with new, enclosing if 
possible your address label. The Post 
Office will not forward copies unless you 
forward extra postage. Duplicate copies 
cannot be sent. 
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Edited by MSgt. Frank J. Kulluson 


NEW RESERVE CONTRACT 


Dear Sir: 

I enlisted in the Reserve in February, 
1954, thereby incurring an eight-year 
obligation, and in May, 1957, I was dis- 
charged and enlisted in the six-month 
program with a new six-year obligation. 
During this time I kept 90 percent 
drill attendance and attended all three 
Summer camps. I came on active duty 
for six months on June 14. 

My questions are: Will I be eligible 
for transfer to the standby Reserve— 
that is, no meetings in February, 1959? 
The reason for this is that I plan to 
study in Canada beginning September, 
1958, making it impossible to attend 
regular meetings; the 30-day Summer 
camp plan which is offered as an al- 
ternative would prohibit my working 
all Summer. This will create a financial 
block that might make it impossible 
to continue school. 

If I am not eligible for a change of 
status, is there any possible solution 
for these circumstances that you are 
acquainted with? 

What is my status in regard to the 
Reserve Ribbon? I will complete my 
four years in February, 1958, but, be- 
cause of the six-month training I will 
miss a Summer camp, and the require- 
ment is four consecutive years. Will I 
be ineligible until 1962 or has some 
provision been made for this? 

Pvt. Michael R. Monahan 
Pit. ##145, "'D" Co., 3rd Bn. 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot 
Parris Island, S.C. 


@ Division of Reserve, HQMC, an- 
swered your query on your future Re- 
serve status, and said this: 

“When this man requested discharge 
from his original enlistment for the 
purpose of entering the Six-Month 
Training Program he signed a contract- 
ual agreement obligating him for a new 
period of six years in the Ready Re- 
serve, commencing with the date of en- 
listment in the Six-Month Program. 

“He is not eligible tor transfer to the 
Standby Reserve in 1959. He should 


, 


contact his District Director and make 
necessary arrangements for fulfilling 
his military obligation.” 

The Decorations & Medals Branch, 
HQMC, said this about your eligibility 
for the medal: 

“The records of this Headquarters do 
not show that Monahan is entitled to 
the Organized Marine Corps Reserve 
Medal at this time. He will be eligible 
for consideration of this award on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1958, at which time he can 
make application.’’—Ed. 


SENIOR COLOR 


Dear Sir: 
While looking through the Septem- 


ber, 1957, issue of the Leatherneck 
Magazine, I came upon two questions 
in your “Corps Quiz” which seem to 
conflict with each other. I would ap- 
preciate it very much if you would 
clarify this for me. 

Question number one is, The Presi- 
dential Unit Citation is worn with 
which color up? Your answer is “blue,” 
which is correct. However in question 
number 10 you say, “The senior color 
shall be worn up (toward the head) 
and inboard (toward the center from 
the left).”” What is the senior color? 
Your answer is “red.” 

Now if the senior color is red, why 
would the PUC be worn with the blue 
color up? I would appreciate it if you 
could explain this to me and maybe 
some of your readers who have always 
been under the impression that “blue” 
was the senior color. 

Mr. J. M. York 
Press Room, City Bldg. 
Covington, Ky. 
@ Our answer to question 10 on page 
82 is correct. The senior color is (b) 
“blue.” It looks like you may have 
misinterpreted the question. 

The seniority of colors, based on her- 
aldry, requires that blue, the senior 
color, shall be worn up (toward the 
head) and inboard (toward the center 
of the body from the left.) 

This does not always hold true with 
regard to foreign decorations. Most 
TURN PAGE 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


notable example of this is the Korean 
Presidential Unit Citation, where the 
blue half of the KPUC conforms with 
the proper flying of the Korean flag, of 
which the center portion of this ribbon 
is a replica.—Ed. 


HOME OF RECORD 


Dear Sir: 

What reference is applicable, if any, 
to enable the career Marine to effect a 
change of his home of record in the 
Officer Qualification Jacket or Service 
Record Book, at times other than on 
coming to active duty or reenlisting, 
when he actually changes his perman- 
ent address to a new location? 

Ist Lt. Willie L. Lowe, Jr. 
H&HS-17, MWSG-1I7 
Ist MAW, AirFMF 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Records Branch, HQMC told us 
this: 

“Paragraph 3005, PRAM, contains 
the pertinent Marine Corps instructions 
regarding Home of Record. 

“In general, the regulations provide 
that aside from entry upon duty by en- 


listment, reenlistment, appointment and 
so forth, a Marine cannot change his 
Home of Record.”’—Ed. 





WEARING OF MEDALS 


Dear Sir: 

A question has arisen at our sub- 
station about the proper wearing of 
medals. Paragraph 49252.5, MCM says 
that each row of medals should be a 
maximum of 534 inches wide, and 3%% 
inches in length from top of ribbons to 
bottom of medals. 

Paragraph 49254.1b gives reference 
to the longest suspended medal being 
lg inch abcve the line of marksman- 
ship badges. Yet Plate 4124 shows all 
medals as being 314 inches long. The 
question is this: When you are issued 
medals they are of varying lengths and 
we would like to know if they must be 


lengthened to 314 inches or are they to 
be worn as issued arid form an uneven 
line? 
SSgt. W. F. Chojnacki 
USMC, RSS 
Fresno, Calif. 


@ Decorations and Medals Branch, 
HQMC, says, “Paragraph 49252.5, Ma- 
rine Corps Manual, provides that each 
row of large medals be a maximum of 
534 inches wide, four medals or less 
side by side (not overlapped) or up to 
seven medals overlapped and 31%, inches 
in length from top of ribbon to bottom 
of medal. 

“Since medals and suspension rib- 
bons vary in size and length, respec- 
tively, it is necessary to lengthen or 
shorten the suspension ribbons in order 
to conform with the standard length of 
314 inches. Most military shops sell 
the ribbon and include the price there- 
of with cost of mounting such medals.” 

—Ed. 


FAMOUS MARINE POEM 


Dear Sir: 

While reading through some old issues 
of the Leatherneck in the library, I 
came upon a poem published in your 
January, 1947, issue which stirred my 
imagination. 





WRITTEN BY A 
MARINE VETERAN 


.»:the best novel of the 
Corps since “Battle Cry” 


TOMORROW TO LIVE will pack a wallop for 
every Marine who reads it! This novel tells the 
whole process — the making of an average young 
American into a good Marine. It’s the story of 
Mike Andreas, who joined the Marines after his 
marriage hit the rocks, took the rigorous routine of 
Marine training in stride, and wound up a lieutenant 
on Saipan. There, in the roar of battle, Mike re- 
solves his feud with a veteran sergeant. It’s a 
climax you’ll remember. 






Publishing Date 
20 February 1958 


LEATHERNECK Bookshop 
P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D.C. 


Rush me a copy of ‘Tomorrow To Live,'' at the special Bookshop price of $3.50. 
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The title of the poem is: “Captain 
i Jimmie Bones and His Devil Dog Ma- 
; fines.’ Whereas there was no author 
' given for the poem, I was unable to 
locate a reprint of it in any other 
source. 
I would appreciate it if you could 
send me a reprint of the poem. 
Pfc Peter E. Granger 
Ordnance Maintenance Co. 
2d Force Service Regiment, FMF 
Camp Lejeune, N.C. 





i @ We have mailed you two copies of 
; “Captain Jimmie Bones and His Devil 
Dog Marines.” This famous poem has 
appeared in Leatherneck from time to 
time since 1923. It was written by Neil 
Hitt who was a Marine stationed at 
Quantico, Va., during World War I. 
—Ed. 











COLLEGE CREDITS 


Dear Sir: 

I served on active duty at the Ma- 
rine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, 
May ’55 to August ’55, and am still a 
member of the Organized Reserve. 

What are the rulings on being given 
credit in college for physical education 
on this duty? The six-month trainees 
are given automatic credit, and the 
six-month schedule had not been set 
up when I enlisted. 

My argument with my school is that 
the credit is given for their three-month 
boot training, anyway, and not just for 
being there more time. Their argu- 
ment is just “no dice.” 

The Commision of Accreditation of 
Service Experiences of the American 
Council of Education writes that they 
do not want to be put in the position 
of giving advice to a school unless they 
are sure it is wanted... 

If you have no information as to 
what the official position is, can you 
tell me to whom I could write? 

Cpl. Jon H. Turnbull 
934 N.W. 13th St. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


@ Division of Reserve, HQMC, gave 
us these comments: 

“It would appear that Corporal Turn- 
bull’s problem is between himself and 
q his school. The Marine Corps Reserve 
has no “official position” regarding 
physical education accreditation on 
TURN PAGE 
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Sioux City Sue was never sure her sagebrush stalwart 
would show up. By the time he battled his way 
back from the front, little was left of his leave. 
Today he’d go home in a hurry — with time to 
spare—by AIR. Whenever you fly, be sure it’s on 
one of the speedy, dependable Scheduled Airlines 
listed here. They'll get you there five times faster 
than slow surface transportation. 


All Official Travel on TR’s subject to 10% discount. 
Ask about low Aircoach Fares and Pay-Later Plans. 





THE CERTIFICATED 


| Scheduled Airlines 


ALASKA AIRLINES 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS 
CAPITAL AIRLINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 
DELTA AIR LINES 


OF THE U. S. A. 


EASTERN AIR LINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES 
FRONTIER AIRLINES 

LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
MOHAWK AIRLINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 

NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 


SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
UNITED AIR LINES 
WEST COAST AIRLINES 
WESTERN AIR LINES 
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If, in combat, you suddenly had to take over a BAR, could 
you handle it properly and keep it firing? Basic knowledge of 
the automatic rifle may save your life. How much do you 


know? 


1. The BAR should always be 


Co 


(a) unlocked with bolt 
forward, unless you 
are in the presence of 
the enemy. 

(b) with a round in the 
chamber but the 
safety on. 

(c) without the magazine. 


For a normal rate of fire, the 
change lever should be set on 





(a) “F” 
(b) —_" 
(c) “-" 


. The BAR normally should be 
operated with the gas cylinder 
set on the 





(a) smailest gas port set- 
ting. 

(b) center gas port set- 
ting. 

(c) largest gas port set- 
ting. 


4. The normal cyclic rate of fire 
with the BAR is 


(a) 250 rounds per min- 
ute. 

(b) 350 rounds per min- 
ute. 

(c) 550 rounds per min- 
ute. 


5. No more than ————— _ rounds 
per minute should be fired at 
a sustained rate. 


(a) 40 to 60 
(b) 70 to 110 
{c) 120 to 150 


6. Ninety percent of stoppages can 
be reduced by 





(a) cleaning the weapon. 

(b) using the immediate 
action of Pull, Push, 
Tap, Aim, Fire. 

(c) changing ammunition. 


Failure to feed is usually caused 


by 





(a) a faulty magazine. 
(b) faulty ammo. 
(c) a dirty weapon. 


Ejection failure is usually caus- 


ed by 





(a) a worn or broken ex- 
tractor. 

(b) a poorly aligned or 
clogged gas port. 

(c) faulty ammo. 


Using too large a gas port open- 
ing will cause the BAR to . 


(a) jam. 

(b) operate with exces- 
sive speed. 

(c) break the firing pin. 


To keep the gas cylinder from 
freezing to the gas cylinder tube 
during pauses in firing, 


(a) three or four drops of 
oil should be placed 
in the end of the gas 
cylinder. 

(b) the gas cylinder 
should be heated. 

(c) the gas port opening 
should be changed. 


See answers on page 79. Score 
10 points for each correct an- 
swer; 10 to 30 Fair; 40 to 60 
Good; 70 to 80 Excellent; 90 to 
100 Outstanding. 








completion of six-month training and 
since this is not a military matter, there 
is little possibility of one ever being 
formulated. 

“Universities operate as autonomous 
bodies. Since Turnbull has already 
taken up his problem with the school 
authorities it would seem that he now 
has but two courses of action: (1) 
Accept the school’s current policy; (2) 
Enroll in another university where 
credit is given for physical education 
while on active duty with the Armed 
Forces.’’—Ed. 





CUSTOMS REGULATIONS 


Dear Sir: 

I am stationed in Japan and am 
thinking of buying a German car here 
and shipping it to the States when I 
rotate. Will you, if possible, answer 
the following questions concerning 
customs regulations? 

1. What is the customs or import 
tax on a foreign car I purchase and 
register in Japan and later ship to the 
States? 

2. Is there a customs exemption in 
regard to time of ownership prior to 
shipment to the States? 

3. What documents other than reg- 
istration and proof of ownership would 
be required by customs officials? 

MSgt. G. L. Hill 
H&MS-12, MAG-12 
First Marine Aircraft Wing 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Transportation Branch, HQMC, 
gave us the answers to your questions: 

(1) “According to information re- 
ceived from the Bureau of Customs, a 
person returning from duty outside the 
United States of at least 140 days’ dura- 
tion may import a foreign car pur- 
chased while abroad free of import tax, 
subject, of course to the declaration that 
such car is for personal use and not in- 
tended for sale. 

(2) “There is no stipulation as to 
period of ownership prior to shipment. 

(3) “No documents other than the 
usual shipping documents are required 
by customs officials.” 

There is a new Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts Publication No. 260, U.S. 
Navy, entitled “Shipment of House- 
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hold Goods,’ which will answer any 
other question regarding the shipment 
of privately owned vehicles. This should 
be available at the nearest Navy 
Household Goods Shipping Office. 

In the publication it states that upon 
receipt of permanent change of station 
orders to, from, or between overseas 
duty stations, you may have your pri- 
vately owned vehicle shipped at gov- 
ernment expense.—Ed. 


WHO WAS FIRST? 


Dear Sir: 

I wish to make a comment on a pic- 
ture which appeared in the December, 
1957, issue of Leatherneck. The picture 
concerned the HUS Helicopter lifting 
an M38A1 Jeep at New River, Air 
Facility, N.C. 

The caption under the picture states, 
“HUS-1 lifts 2700 pound jeep in first 
attempt of its kind at New River, N.C. 
Air Facility.” This app@ared on page 69. 

The question is this: What date did 
this take place and to what extent was 
it used? We here in the Ist Air Deliv- 
ery Platoon, Camp Pendleton, Calif., 
feel that we should have a feather in 
our caps due to a sling which First 
Lieutenant Marcucci and I built and 
tested. This was put in large scale op- 
eration on June 12, 1957, by “A” Co., 
Ist Bn., First Marines, First Marine 
Division. The helicopter was from 
MAG-36, which is based at El Toro. 

This sling was then shown in an air 
show at NAS, Miramar, Calif. After 
this, we were called upon to build 12 
sets of these slings which the First 
Division put into action, lifting M38A1 
jeeps, 1% ton trailers, and the 106 jeep. 
This took place on September 19, 1957. 
Since June 12, 1957, our slings have 
been in constant use on different prob- 
lems. 

SSgt. N. K. Bush 
Air Delivery Platoon 
Ist Service Regiment 


Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


@ The photo was sent to us, along 
with a release, from the Informational 
Services Office, MCB, Camp Lejeune, 
N.C., dated Sept. 18, 1957. The exact 
date of the lift was not mentioned, but 
the word “recently”? was used in the 
story. According to the release it was 
the second time in two weeks a lift had 
been made. It can be assumed that the 
litt took place about the first week in 
September. 

As you noted, the caption did not 
say they were the “first,” but rather it 
was the “first attempt of its kind at the 
New River Air Facility.” 

They stated the new hoist will serve 
primarily for lifting radio jeeps from 
ships to the ground forces inland, facili- 
tating better control for communica- 
tions.—Ed. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 


Ease That Ready-Line Tension 
_. Chew swell-tasting WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 


you feeling smooth 
ur order is called. It’ll make the time pass 
k of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum handy 
ll treat to have around. 


That good, tasty 
and relaxed until yo 
faster, too. Keep a pac 
in your pocket. It’s a swe 


chewing will help keep 


Get Some At Your Exchange 








How Much Money Do You Need To 


RETIRE IN MEXICO? 


You may have read some fiction— 
now read facts. This book answers 
every question. Basic information 
plus ACTUAL PRICES of hun- 
dreds of items, revised monthly. 
Rent, food, clothing, furniture, 
medical, auto, servants, schools, etc. 
The only completely factual list that 
lets you see for yourself how far 
your dollar stretches. Written by an 
American living there for Amer- 
icans who want facts. Mail $2.00 
check or cash to 


Albert Rojas, Apdo. 1235, Guadalajara, Jal., 
Mexico 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher 
who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, 
national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS 
directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. YEALY 489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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@ Gives a brighter “parade” shine! 
Comes back again and again with just a 
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MARINES PREFER 


@ Covers scuff marks . . 
“alive”, 
@ Ten popular colors 
Plus neutral and liquid white! 
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PLYMOUTH 
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brush-up! 
. Keeps leather 
soft and new-looking longer! 


Officers and first three grades 
no money down 

Cordovan °¢* Tan 

Ox Blood * Dark Tan * Red 


*100% world-wide warranty 


a <= my) Mahogany * Mid Tan Aa 
"; 7 Black * Brown lay away plan 
Neutral °* Blue 


Liquid White Write: Military Representative 


AUTO DISCOUNT CORP. 
1510 R. I. Ave. N.E., Wash. D.C. 
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TAILOR AND HABERDASHER. QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 


FULL DRESS UNIFORMS AND CIVILIAN 
CIALTY. LET US MOUNT YOUR MEDALS AND FILL YOUR INSIGNIA 


Summer Service Gabardines 
for immediate delivery: 


Established 1918 


M. Bolognese & Sons 


EVENING CLOTHES A SPE- 
ORNAMENT NEEDS. 


Winter Service Uniforms 
for Fall delivery 


Blouse $60 Jacket & Trousers $88 
Trousers $25 Coat & Trousers $99 
Topcoat $85 





Shirts: Dacron & Cotton $8.50 Dacron & Wool $16.50 
Campaign Hats 
(Add $2 for trans.)/Engraved Swagger Stick Swords & Accessories 
Officer | $12.50 | $12.95 $85.00 
Enlisted | 950 #+=x| 7.95 55.00 
Engraved Calling Cards with Plate: Officers $12 Wives $8 
CUSTOMER ORDER BLANK 

PLEASE PRINT — FILL ALL BLANKS 
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SUE ETT e220 Go) ent en ee ECO en ne ee ee a 
ilo) een Pants Inseam............ S| eee eae es one ear ISB ooo eas " 
Weight.............. MOCK cds DIPPVE as CL eee are ee 
fs eee Oo See (ontseain )) SHOE. .26..cc:cc6cec0000. 

SHOE REPAIRING. USING O°SULLIVAN AMERICA’S No. 1 HEEL 


(ORTHOPEDIC WORK DONE) 

















Leatherneck receives many letters 
requesting information concerning 
members of the Marine Corps, and 
other branches of the service. Con- 
densations of these letters are pub- 
lished in this column as a service to 
our readers. 

To avoid errors, all names and 
addresses must be printed or typed. 





Miss Nancy J. Mendoza, 107 J. de 
Mesa St., Little Baguio, San Juan, 
Rizal, Philippine Islands, to hear from 
Pfe Lowell “Smiley” HODSON, who 
was stationed at the Marine Barracks, 
Sangley Point, Philippines, in 1950. 

ok * * 

Mrs. Charles R. Montague, 3526 S.E. 
Hawthorne Blvd., Portland 15, Ore., to 
hear from R. E. NALL, who was a Ma- 
rine officer during World War II. 

k k * 

Former Marine Harrison W. Harp, 

3349 Pio-Nono Circle, Macon, Ga., to 


hear from former Gunnery Sergeant 
Morris FISHER. 

Cpl. Henry M. McGough, Hq. and 
Hq. Squadron, Navy #990, c/o FPO, 


San Francisco, Calif., to hear from Cpl. 
Robert A. MABSON, last known to be 
stationed in Japan. 


* * * 


Former Marine Robert E. Robinson, 
237 Linden St., Oneida, N.Y., to hear 
from Cpl. Richard PRICE, whose last 
known address was “G” Co., 3d Bn., 
Third Marines, Camp Fuji, Japan. 

Former Marine George MacGillivray, 
7829 Lakewood Dr., Falls Church, Va., 
to hear from former members of Weap- 
ons Co., Seventh Marines, First Marine 
Division, who served with that organ- 
ization from March, 1942 to July, 1944. 


* 


Sgt. Mark L. Christianson, 42 Bogue 
Court, Havelock, N.C., to hear from 
Sgt. Lester R. Dyckman, or anyone 
knowing his whereabouts. 

Former Woman Marine D. J. Brown, 
c/o Bruce Lang, 945 South St., Red- 
ding, Calif., to hear from Capt. William 
W. ROGERS, Jr. 
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Former Marine James R. Burnett, 
1467 “B” St., Eureka, Calif., to hear 
from William Earl CURTIS and any- 
one who was graduated from recruit 
training with Platoon #150 at MCRD, 
San Diego, a in eva 1955. 


Cpl. Dick Balog, | H&MS- 14, MAG- 14, 
Second Marine Aircraft Wing, NAAS, 
Edenton, N.C., to hear from Cpl. Dick 
BARNHART or anyone knowing his 
whereabouts. Also to hear from any- 
one who served with him in VMF 235, 
MAG-11, saalasied 1955-56. 


Allen E. Deaver, c/o Graff’s Trailer 
Court, Route #4, Lancaster, Pa., to 
hear from John W. CREVISTON, who 
was last known to be serving in Korea. 


Former Marine Eddie Schaffer to 
hear from former Marines who served 
with “D” Battery, 3d Defense Battalion 
during the Battle of Midway. 


Former Marine Jack Belyea, Pro- 
greso #110, San Francisco, La Mag- 
dalena, Contreras, Mexico, to hear from 
friends who are still serving in the 
Corps. 


Mr. William E. Larsen, 4019 West 
176th Street, Torrance, Calif., to hear 
from former crew members of the USS 
Arizona, in connection with a forth- 
coming annual reunion. 


Mr. Boyd K. Cadwell, 3331 Meadows 
Court, Indianapolis, Ind., to hear from 
former members of the 12th Defense 
Battalion, who served with that organ- 
ization between December, 1942, and 
August, 1945. The 12th Defense Bat- 
talion will hold its 5th Annual Reunion 
in siesta D.C., next August 


Robert G. Tucker, 1218 Salzedo, 
Coral Gables, Fla., i hear from Sgt. 
Howard D. WALTERS and former Ma- 
rine William EZELL, who served with 
him on the USS Bennington in 1955. 


Mr. George C. O’Neil to hear from 
Gerald C. O’NEIL, formerly stationed 
at MCRD, San Diego, Calif. 


Mrs. Edith May Bowman, 1206 21st 
St., Douglas, Ariz., to hear from friends 
of her son, Charles S. BOWMAN, who 
died in June, 1944. 


Virginia Hubbard, 5717 North Sheri- 
dan Rd., Chicago 40, IIl., to hear from 
former Women Marines stationed at 
MCAS, Quantico, Va., during World 
War II, and members of WMD-2, 
MCAS, Cherry Point, N.C., from 1950- 
52. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 79) 











Yo . 
SPEND ON 


Save Up To 30% From Standard Rates On 
The Same Standard Coverage Issued By 
Most Other Leading Insurance Companies. 


You Save Big Money with GEICO . . . be- 
cause Government Employees Insurance 
Company insures only preferred groups 
. . at preferred rates. Furthermore, 
GEICO eliminates the expense of solicit- 
ing agents and the customary agency 
system. There are no sales agents’ com- 
missions, no membership fees, no special 
assessments, or any other charges. 


You Get Country-Wide Service. You are 
assured fast, fair, local claim service 
whenever you need it, day or night, by 
over 800 professional claim representa- 
tives throughout ‘the U.S. and its posses- 
sions. In addition, there are over 900 
skilled home office employees to serve you. 
You Get Country-Wide Protection. Wher- 
ever you drive, wherever you are trans- 
ferred in the U.S., your policy provides 
protection. A GEICO policy can comply 
with the Financial Responsibility Laws 
of all states and the compulsory insurance 
requirements of New York and North 
Carolina. 


NO ons 


ACTIVE, 
COMMISSIONED OFFICER, NCO of TOP 3 PAY GRADES, VETERAN 


(NCO’s on active duty must be married and at least age 25) 


RESERVE OR RETIRED 


fe U CAN 


Here’s What You Should 
Know About GEICO 


@ One of the largest insurers of automo- 
biles in the country—now serving over 
475,000 policyholders. 


@ One of the highest renewal ratios in 
the Industry. Over 97% renew each 
year. 


@ Rated A+{Excellent) by Best’s Insurance 
Reports—the highest rating there is. 


@ For over 20 continuous years, offering 
the finest insurance money can buy, at 
these important savings. 


e Convenient Installment Plan for pay- 
ment of your premiums. 
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INFORMATION. $e5 SERVICE! 


Clip and Mail This Coupon 
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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE COMPANY 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BLDG., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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(b) Is car used in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) [) Yes () No 
(c) Is car principally kept and used on a farm? (1) Yes (No 
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Include information and rates on overseas insurance in country of 


=<, GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Capital Stock Company not affiliated with U. S. Government 


Overs ¥? Washington 5, D. C. 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 7] 


COURTS-MARTIAL ORDERS 


Dear Sir: 

The Naval Supplement of the Man- 
ual for Courts-Martial of the United 
States in paragraph 0118.4bl, says that 
one copy of the courts-martial order 
should be placed in the Service Record 
Book. 

Since all the information is tran- 
scribed to page 13 and verified by the 
commanding officer, what is the pur- 
pose of maintaining the order in the 
book? If information is needed from 
this order, what is the purpose of page 
13? 


MSgt. T. F. Korner 
“E" Co. 2d Bn., Second Marines 
Second Marine Division 


Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


@ The 
says: 
“Page 13 of a Marine's Service Re- 
cord Book is designed for recording a 
complete chronological history of a 
court-martial, which results in convic- 


Discipline Branch, HQMC, 


tion, for the time the charges were pre- 
ferred until final action is taken on the 
case. 

“When the information required is 
properly recorded on these forms, ex- 
tracts therefrom may be used as evi- 
dence of previous convictions in future 
courts-martial cases. It is limited to 
bare proof of conviction in future 
courts-martial cases, sentence, and re- 
sult of appellate review. It is not un- 
usual for page 13 to contain so little 
information, due to being properly pre- 
pared, that its introduction into evi- 
dence as proof of previous conviction 
is barred. 

“A court-martial order contains the 
specification in detail, date of trial, 
sentence, and dates and action of the 
reviewing authority. 

“The reason for including an original 
duplicate of the court-martial order in 
the accused’s service record book is to 
ensure that there is sufficient evidence 
of prior convictions available to bring 
before the court.’—Ed. 


PURCHASING AN M-1 RIFLE 


Dear Sir: 

I am interested in purchasing one 
U. S. Rifle, Cal. 30 M-1. I heard that 
in order to do so, it is necessary that 


I enroll in the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. : 

I would appreciate all available in- 
formation as to the requirements for 
membership, price of the rifle, etc. 


Cpl. Richard J. McGee 
H&HS Co., 2dBn., Eighth Marines 
Second Marine Division, FMF 
Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


@ You may purchase a National 
Match M-! Rifle along with spare parts 
and ammunition. These are available 
for sale by the U. S. Army to clubs 
and schools enrolled with the Director 
of Civilian Marksmanship, and indi- 
vidual members of the National Rifle 
Association. 

To become a member of the National 
Rifle Association and for information 
on clubs and schools approved by the 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship, 
you should write to: NRA, 1600 Rhode 
Island Ave., Washington 6, D. C. They 
will also send you detailed lists on the 
National Match M-1 and M1903A3 
(Springfield) Rifles. 

Requests to purchase the rifle must 
be addressed to: Commanding General, 
Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. (ATT:MISMA-ORDKE 
—OBB). With your request, include 
your NRA membership card and a 
stamped self-addressed envelope. A list 
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of authorized DCM clubs is available 
at the depot for identification purposes. 
The price of the M-1 National Match 
Rifle is $98.00 plus $2.85 packing and 
handling charges, F.O.B. shipping point. 
The M1903A3 (Springfield) Rifle may 
be purchased for $30.00, plus $2.85 
packing and handling charges.—Ed. 





TSGT. LINEAL LIST 


Dear Sir: 

Again, after looking over the list of 
newly-promoted master sergeants, there 
must be quite a number of disappoint- 
ments again this year. 

This brings to my mind the possibil- 
ity of a lineal list from E-6’s. It is 
easily understood that every man is 
highly interested in his chances for be- 
ing advanced in the future. Through 
the lineal list, an individual could be 
given a little light on his promotional 
status. 

All that a man knows now is his 
rank, date of enlistment, that he passed 
his GMST and Technical Tests, and 
that a fitness report is submitted on 
him periodically. These statistics cer- 
tainly don’t give him much information 
on his standing and how long it will be 
until he does get advanced. 

By the same token, these four statis- 
tics are, in most cases, all the promo- 
tion board could know about each in- 
dividual, plus the access to his entire 
service jacket. It is realized that the 
present promotion system is about as 
fair as it can possibly be. However, an 
individual does not even know if he is 
considered or not. 

It is believed that a lineal list, especi- 
ally for E-6’s, would serve to enlighten 
each individual concerned, and would 
in most cases be a morale booster to 
the stalemated E-6’s. 

TSgt. Eugene W. L. Dixon 
USMC, Recruiting Sub-Station 
Traverse City, Mich. 


@ It would seem this could become a 
major project, involving thousands of 
man hours, since there were 9599 tech- 
nical sergeants on active duty as of 
30 June, 1957. The Marine Corps does 
not have the funds or personnel to 


maintain such a lineal list.—Ed. 
TURN PAGE 
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HEROES 
U. S. MARINE CORPS 


. a comprehensive volume of 621 
pages containing photographs of current and 
* obsolete medals and decorations, and a complete 
list of all Marine Corps winners of the Medal of Honor, 
Navy Cross, Army Distinguished Service Cross, Distin- 
guished Service Medal, and Silver Star, since the 
Civil War. Also included are Distinguished 
Flying Cross winners, Distinguished 
Marksmen, and the Corps’ battle- 
standards, citations, and awards. 
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Authored by Jane Blakeney, former 
Head of the Decorations and Medals 


Branch of Marine Corps Headquarters. The volume is 
well illustrated and will prove a valuable 
reference source for any library and 
of interest to every Marine. 


$10.00 


Leatherneck Bookshop 
P. O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 





Please send a copy of "Heroes, U. S. Marine Corps," to the address 
given below: 


C) $10.00 enclosed O Bill Me 
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ea H-H TRADEMARK 


There must be good reasons for 
this overwhelming preference. 


HILBORN - HAMBURGER, INC. 


Sole Manufacturers 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y. F@ 








ZODIAC = 

CALENDAR cate. 

TELLS... peg nted 
IME is precious. Here’s the 


ideal watch for active men, 
Combines all the features of a 
fine timepiece with those of a 
calendar as well as phases of 
the moon. 

17 Jewels * Shock-Resistant * 
Sweep Second Hand + Famous 
Zodiac Movement. 


In Gold Filled or Stainless Steel $89.50 


At Ship Service Stores Everywhere 





ZODIAC WATCH AGENCY © 521 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 
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FECERAL TAX INCLUDED 


An official timepiece of 
Swiss Federal Railways 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


“HASH-MARKS" 


Dear Sir: 

I would like some information per- 
taining to the four-year hashmark that 
enlisted men wear. I have inquired 
about this matter for many days now 
and unfortunately, I have not been able 
to get a satisfying, reasonable explana- 
tion. 

My question is this: Did officers 
ever at any time wear hashmarks? If 
so, why don’t they wear them now? 
This may appear quite silly to you, but 
I have asked officers in this regiment 
and even they can’t tell me the reason. 

I would like to know very much, be- 
cause I don’t have the vast experience 
that many higher ranking Marines have 
acquired through their active years in 
the Corps. I am a “new” Marine with 
only nine months active service under 
my belt.... 

Pfc Jack Christiano 
Headquarters, 12th Marines 
Third Marine Division, FMF 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Historical Section, HQMC, had this 

to say in regard to your query: 
“Hashmarks,’ or service stripes as 

they are properly called, denote the 





completion of enlistments or specific 
periods of time served: 

“They are not worn by officers, nor 
were they ever so worn, for the simple 
reason that officers do not serve for set 
periods of time, their commissions be- 
ing of an indefinite period, to be term- 
inated only by dismissal, resignation, 
or death.—Ed. 





EXPERT BADGE 


Dear Sir: 

We of the Inspector-Instructor Staff 
here have a question that only you can 
answer to everyone’s satisfaction. The 
question is this: If a man has been 
awarded the requalification bar for fir- 
ing expert with the M-1 Rifle for three 
years and fails to requalify as an ex- 
pert subsequently, is he entitled to wear 
the expert badge? 

I maintain that he must wear the 
badge commensurable to the score he 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
































"| wonder when the Marine Corps will ever use up 
all this fruit cocktail they ordered!" 
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McGowan, D.I. 


OR A number of years writers 

have been trying to explain 
what makes a Marine Drill Instruc- 
tor tick. And, for almost as many 
years, we’ve suspected that only the 
DIs, themselves, know. We were, 
therefore, very happy when “Mac” 
McGowan wandered into our office 
and dropped a fat manuscript on 
our desk. The article was called, 
“PM A DI’; Mac had written it— 
and he was a DI. 

We’ve known Mac for about eight 
years and we know that whatever he 
does, he does with all the heart he’s 
got. When he says, “I’m a DI and 
I love my job,” we believe him, and 
you'll believe him, too, when you 
read his story on pages 44 to 47. 
We’re certain you'll agree with us 
that this is one of the most sincere 
pieces ever to appear in Leather- 
neck, 








Sarokin and Wells 











ehind the Lines... 


Master Sergeants Paul Sarokin 
and Harold B. Wells, Leatherneck 
writer and photographer team, re- 
eently returned from a_ visit to 
Japan. Their articles about Iwakuni, 
Atsugi and Oppama are on pages 
16 to 25. In the accompanying 
photograph the two men are hurry- 
ing across the Atsugi airfield to hitch 
a plane ride. For both it was their 
first jet ride. Sarokin vows that 
several barrel rolls accounted for 
their chartreuse complexions when 
they shrieked down at Iwakuni, al- 
most two hours later. 

The tribulations of an Irish ser- 
geant during the Revolutionary War 
are the basis for Earl Smith’s fiction 
piece, “River Raid,” on pages 48 to 
51. While there is no historical re- 
cord of the mission described in the 
story, there is evidence that Marines 
made a landing and harassed the 
Hessians several hours before Wash- 
ington made his Christmas Eve at- 
tack. The strategy of the Marine 
hit-and-run action early in the eve- 
ning may well have thrown the 
enemy off guard and left them un- 
prepared for Washington’s unex- 
pected crossing. 

Fred Stolley, whose by-line has 
appeared regularly in Leatherneck 
down through the years, retired re- 
cently from the Corps. When we 
asked Fred the prosaic question, 
‘How does it feel to be a civilian?” 
he cocked an eyebrow and said he’d 
write it all down for us, then he 
went fishing. A month later his ob- 
servations on the subject, neatly 
typed on bond paper, arrived at the 
office. 

According to Mister Stolley, his 
new-found freedom of expression, 
where clothes were concerned, caused 
him repeated dilemmas which were 
finally resolved when his wife estab- 
lished a bulletin board with her own 
prescribed civilian uniform of the 
day. 

There were other problems too. 
There was the little matter of credit 
for civilians at Tony’s beer empori- 
um and, of course, the question of 
“not being missed.” For a complete 
rundown on Stolley’s reconversion to 
the plaid vest and flannel jacket, 
turn to page 58. 
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Regulation & 


CREIGHTON .... the standard 
recognized by Marines around the 
world for finest quality Regulation 
Uniform Shirts and Trousers. 


Available through your 
VAA & 
Gk 2 


Post Exchange and 
CREIGHTON 


Uniform Dealers. 
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bse oe SHIRT CO., INC. 
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New Haven, Conn. 
Manufacturers Since 1920 





NOW AVAILABLE, cuff links and 
matching tie bars with MC emblem. 
Cuff links—$2.00 per pair. Matching 
tie bars—$1.50 each, tax included and 
postpaid. Specify officers’ or enlisted. 
Money back guarantee. INSIGNIA 
SPECIALTIES, 6795 E. 27th St., Tulsa, 
Okla. 





GOVERNMENT 40 ACRE 


OIL LEASE $100 


Act of Congress gives citizens equal rights with 
Oil Co’s. to obtain Govt. leases. You do no drill- 
ing, yet may share in fortunes made from oil on 
public lands. (Payments if desired) Licensed & 
Bonded Oil Brokers. — Information & Maps 
of boon areas. Wri 
NORTH AMERICAN OIL SURVEYS 
8272-CC Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 12] 


fired the last time he fired for record, 
regardless of previous awards. Am |] 
right? 
TSgt. Kenneth K. Dunlap 
2d Armored Amphibian Co., USMCR 
Treasure Island 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Marksmanship Branch, HQMC, 
says you are right. The wearing of the 
badge is authorized until such time as 
the individual fails to requalify or re- 
qualifies in another category.—Ed. 


COMPUTING SERVICE TIME 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to have my service time 
computed so that I know how many 
years I must serve for retirement on 
20 years. ; 

I joined the Naval Reserve (01) on 
April 19, 1949, and attended weekly 
drills and Summer cruises until Sep- 
tember 2, 1952. I requested active duty 
and served until June 30, 1954, when 
I was released to inactive duty. On 
December 21, 1954, I was discharged 
from the Naval Reserve and enlisted in 
the Marine Corps for three years. 

What credit for organized time do I 
receive for transfer to the Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve or retirement? 

Sgt. Raymond W. Vierling 
Marine Detachment 
USS Rochester (CA-124) 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Division of Reserve, HQMC, gave 
us this information: 

“Title 10, U. S. Code, 6330 says in 
part . .. an enlisted member of the 
regular Marine Corps who has com- 
pleted 20 or more years of active serv- 
ice in the armed forces may, at his 
request, be transferred to the Fleet Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve. 

“Title 10, U. S. Code defines ‘active 
service’ as ‘service on active duty.’ 
Active duty is defined as full duty in 
the active military service of the 
United States. It includes duty on the 
active list, full time training duty, an- 
nual training duty, and attendance, 
while in the active military service, at 
a school designated as a service school 
by law or by the secretary of the mili- 
tary department concerned. 

“From the above, it appears that 
you must have a combination of active 
duty and active duty training—weekly 
drill won't help. The two weeks you 
spend at Summer camp may _ be 
counted and more likely the ‘Summer 
cruises’ of which you spoke may also 


be counted.” —Ed. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 95) 
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at | read the other day where some gen- 

eral said neither an airplane nor 
a missile has ever been able to occupy 
and organize a city or a country—and 
that there will always be a requirement 
for foot soldiers. Well, this sorta talk 
ain’t getting much headlines lately 
‘cause people wanta read about new 
weapons developments. Some _ people 
wanta believe theories about wars be- 
ing fought by a few push-button tech- 
nicians. But most people who really 
know about the nature of war, know 
that fightin’ men who can mop up a 
city, patrol a woods, protect a missile 
unit ‘or capture an airfield will always 
be needed. To do these things-to fight 
the ground battles-we don’t need a 
lotta honor students, college graduates 
or fancy specialists. What we do need 
are trained, disciplined, rugged and 
well-led fightin’ men. 

“While everybody else seems to be 
gettin’ more and more concerned with 
preparin’ to fight wars where they never 
even see their enemy, where electronic 
gadgets tell them when to shoot, and 
where long range atomic weapons are 
expected to win the battles—the old 
Marine Corps should keep the art of 
soldiering alive. 

“The Corps should be the military 
conscience of the armed forces so’s we 
don’t all get distracted away from the 
real military virtues and _ military 
characteristics which are being side- 
tracked as the scientists and technicians 
get into the act more and more. 

“It’s pretty popular and easy now to 
come up with a lotta theories about 
future wars and how new equipment 
will change the battle. But men ain’t 
changin’ and fightin’ men still have 
most of the same characteristics they’ve 
always had to have. The Marine Corps 
should keep these characteristics alive 
and cultivate the military standards for 
the country. We ain’t interested in 
outer space! We're interested in hitting 
the black at 200 yards—winning the 
battle at eye-ball to eye-ball range. 

“The Corps is primarily concerned 


old gunny 
CaS... 


with field-soldiering. We train to carry 
out any type mission in any terrain 
and climate. This calls for strong men 
who can live in the field and march, 
and climb, and fight day or night. Men 
who can dig, and sweat, and move in 
on an enemy like a team of Apaches. 
These are combat skills as old as war- 





fare-and they ain’t about to be replaced 
by radar or rockets. American boys 
don’t learn field soldiering outta comic 
books either. They learn it only in 
hard realistic field training. The Corps 
has gotta keep the art alive. 

“A lotta people seem to think fire 
power is produced by putting more 
automatic weapons in the hands of 
troops. Fire power ain’t really the 
number of rounds fired—it’s the num- 
ber of rounds that hit the target. This 
is another military skill threatened by 
the mass-destruction and scatter-gun 
boys. The Corps has always stressed 
marksmanship and fire discipline and 
there has never been a battle where 
these skills didn’t pay off. We Marines. 
should continue to stress the weapons 
skills which are traditional with Ameri- 
can fighting men. High marksmanship 
standards are basic to any military 
character. 

“There’s a lotta different ideas on the 
nature of a future battlefield—but I am 
sure of one aspect of it—it’s going to 
require physically strong men to sur- 
vive on it. Not just smart men, not 
just skilled men—but tough men who 
can withstand the nervous strain and 
terrors of missile attacks, atomic ex- 
plosions, uncertainty, rapid movement 
and the discomforts of only minimum 
supplies. If the Corps does nothing but 
train a force of physically strong fight- 
ing men they will be contributing a 
valuable part of our national defense. 
And physical fitness doesn’t require a 
million dollar appropriation—it only 
requires effort. 

“A high standard of old fashioned 
military discipline may not seem im- 
portant for rocket units, mechanics, 
technicians and specialists, but disci- 
pline has always been the difference be- 
tween the mob and the military. We 
can’t buy disciplined teamwork or re- 
place it with fancy equipment; only a 
high caliber organization can build it. 
The Marine Corps should set the stan- 
dard. 

“All these things need leaders who 
can manage and train men. None of 
them new weapons can replace good 
leaders in organizing people and mak- 
ing decisions. Marine Corps officers and 
NCOs gotta set the standards for high 
quality, well-trained and dedicated 
military leadership. We gotta continue 
to consider the human aspects of war- 
fare. 

“Now, none of these things are get- 
ting much publicity or consideration 
these days—but I’m sure if we con- 
tinue to specialize in these military 
characteristics, the Marine Corps will 
be a ready to go outfit that, as always. 
can be depended upon for any type of 
job. And the American people will con- 
tinue to want that kinda Marine Corps. 

END 
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POSTS OF THE CORPS 
JAPAN 


IWAKUN 


Japan is the home of the Corps’ only overseas 







Wing — the First Marine Aircraft Wing, FMF 


Photos by 
by MSgt. Paul Sarokin MSgt. H. B. Wells 


N BYGONE days, Iwakuni was L . 
I a sleepy little farm village 
: amid the gentle rolling Japan- 
ese hills. By World War II, its airfields 
were developed enough to become an 
important training base for Imperial 
pilots. Some 150 Zeros and about 100 
trainers roared out almost daily from 
its strips. Later, the city’s oil refinery 
and RTO cringed under the weight of 
devastating B-29 raids. 

When the war ended, the first troops 
to reach the town were U. S. Marines. 
Since then, the flags of England, Aus- 





tralia and New Zealand have fluttered 
Ne oo from atop Iwakuni air station’s flag- 
Maj. Gen. A. Binney (L) Wing CG, met with Major Generals C. C. pole. India has also had control of the 
Jerome, CG AirFMFPac, and S. Jack, Deputy Comdr., FMFPac base. The RAF commanded the station 
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from 1948-52. When the Korean War 
came, jets shrieked out almost daily, 
flying support missions to Korea. A 
troop processing center was also opened 
and Iwakuni became known as _ the 
“Gateway to Korea.” 

The U. S. Air Force took control on 
1 April, 1952, then turned it over to 
the Navy on 1 October, 1954. Jubilant 
First Marine Air Wing Marines moved 
in from Korea in July, 1956, then set 
up headquarters and an intricate nerve 
center for their Wing’s activities in 
Japan. 

On January 1, 1958, Iwakuni_ be- 
came the Corps’ newest Marine Corps 
Air Facility, and the only one in the 
Far East. It was redesignated an 
MCAF to permit the Navy to reduce 


its forces in the Pacific. 

Today, despite widespread scuttle- 
butt that the Wing has moved every- 
where from the Philippines to Korea, 
its headquarters are still at Iwakuni. 
From here Maj. Gen. Arthur F. Binney, 
its former CG, also controlled the Ma- 
rines at Atsugi and Oppama. The 
general, a native of Michigan, is an 
experienced pilot who has been‘ flying 
since shortly after his graduation from 
the Naval Academy in 1928. 

Being in the First Wing was no new 
experience to General Binney. He is 
a former Chief of Staff of the Wing 
while it was in Korea and was once 
assistant to the Commanding General 
of the Third Marine Aircraft Wing at 
Miami. During his lengthy career he 


has served the Corps in the Nicaraguan 
campaign and was Naval Attache at 
the U. S. Embassies in Guatemala, El 


Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica. 

“We have a terrific bunch of men 
here,” said the general enthusiastically. 
“They can hold their heads up because 
they’re good militarily and they’re good 
technically.” That’s about all any gen- 
eral could hope for. His only regret is 
that the Wing is separated from the 
Division for which it must provide air 
support. ‘But we still operate closely 
with them,” he said, “even though we’re 
not stationed together.” 

Iwakuni’s headquarters are comprised 
of eight Quonsets formed like the 
spokes in a wheel. The tactical group 

TURN PAGE 
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Jets are always poised along Iwakuni's runways, ready to take off 


on a moment's notice. The pilot is Ist Lieutenant Thomas Lackovic 


IWAKUNI (cont.) 


has both the oldest and newest Corps’ 
combat planes. There are several weary 
ADs, the last remaining prop-driven 
combat planes, plus some sleek, futur- 
istic-looking A4Ds. 

Sergeant Major W. P. Champagne, 
the Wing Sergeant Major, arrived last 
August from MARTD, Dallas, Texas. 
“Champ,” a veteran of 29 years’ service 
and a cigar smoker from ’way back, 
rates this “among the best duty I’ve 
had.” He also has some glowing words 
about the Corps’ re-establishment of the 
sergeant major’s program. ‘One of the 
best things we could have done,” he 
said emphatically. 

This trip marks Champ’s fourth tour 
in the Orient. “It’s not quite what 
Shanghai was in the ’30s,” he remi- 
nisced, “but it sure beats any other 
overseas duty the Corps now has. 

“I don’t know what more a Marine 
could want,” he continued. ‘There are 
good billeting areas, good shops, clubs, 
Stateside-type shows, dances, the 
chow’s terrific, and the gate’s close 
enough to town so the men can walk 
ashore. There’re also enough hobby 
and Special Services facilities to suit 
any taste.” 

Sergeant Major James C. Palma, of 
another group, agreed. “We have a 
modern base,” he said, ‘‘and it’s totally 
unlike barren Korea. The spirit of the 











ap 


Brigadier General C. Hayes 
relieved Maj. Gen. Binney 
as CG in December. Gen Hayes 


Official USMC Photo 





is the 25th CG of the Wing in 
its Il6-year history. He's been 
in the Marine Corps 31 years 


"Alerts" are practiced frequently since Iwakuni is only an hour from 
Red territory by jet. Marines guard a vital electronic control center 


men is high here, and we enjoy excellent 
relations with the Japanese. Of course,” 
he added as an afterthought, “this is 
still not the States.” Palma had high 
praise for the greater utilization of 
senior NCOs in_ responsible jobs. 
“That’s good for the Corps,” he feels. 
An example he cited was the recent au- 
thorization for Staff NCOs to act as 
witnessing officers at clothing issues. 
This relieved junior officers of the 
routine chore and made them available 
for more important work. 

Sergeant Major Champagne meets 
regularly with all the sergeants major 
in his Wing and together they iron out 


as many problems as possible. His re- 
port of these conferences goes directly 
to the Commanding General for action. 
First Lieutenant Loyal Combs, a jet 
pilot, agreed with the sergeants major 
about the duty at Iwakuni. “I think 
most of us would rather be here for 
duty than in the States. Flying condi- 
tions, though, aren’t quite as good here 
as they were at El Toro, mainly be- 
cause we haven’t as much room here.” 
Despite limited flying space, the 
Wing keeps in razor-sharp trim by en- 
gaging in constant maneuvers from 
Bangkok to Okinawa. Part of the out- 
fit is usually out on training exercises. 
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Marines stationed at the Iwakuni MCAF often visit Hiroshima. This 
monument has been erected on ground zero, where the atom bomb fell 


Recently it participated in the Phib 
Link operation, a combined Navy and 
Marine Corps training jaunt in the 
Philippines. There are also classified 
operations made with the Air Force. In 
addition, an NCO School at Iwakuni is 
a “must” for all Wing NCOs. There 
they train physically and technically as 


Iwakuni Marines agree that their huge mess hall 
feeds as well or better than most messes back in 


soon as possible after they report for 
duty. 

The maintenance of Wing aircraft is 
done by a Marine Aircraft Repair 
Squadron. That unit also trains Japan- 
ese technicians to work alongside the 
Marines on fighter aircraft as well as 
the lumbering R4Q cargo planes. When 


the States. It is expertly managed by Lt. D. Fost 
and MSgt. C. Nelson, the MCAF Mess Sergeant 


the Marines ultimately leave Japan, 
native repairmen will be able to take 
care of the upkeep on their planes 
themselves. 

Attack pilots who recently arrived 
from El Toro, Calif., fly the latest 
A4Ds, to add to the Wing’s striking 
power. 

For Marine chowhounds, far and 
away the best thing about duty at 
Iwakuni is its excellent mess. “The 
good chow,” explained one Marine, 
“takes the sting out of being away from 
home and your family.” It is efficiently 
managed by First Lieutenant D. R. 
Fost, the Wing Food Services Officer, 
and Master Sergeant C. M. Nelson. 

Nelson reported from Camp Pendle- 
ton, Calif., and calls this the best mess- 
hall he has ever operated during his 
17-year career, spent mainly in food 
management. 

“Native help cuts our problems al- 
most in half,” he explained. “We can 
devote more time now to food prepara- 
tion. And relieving the Marines from 
mess duty not only helps their morale 
but also helps the cooks, who can de- 
vote their time and interest to their 
work instead of having to supervise 
unfamiliar Marine crews each month. 
The Japanese employees like the idea 
because it provides jobs for them.” 

Nelson also gave credit for the 
smooth-running messhall to Technical 
Sergeant Jesse W. Cain, who recently 
left for Cherry Point, N.C. ‘He was 
the best baker and the best organizer 
I’ve ever come across in my life,” he 
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When Iwakuni's Marines learned that small fry from nearby Watake 


Ryo orphanage were without blankets, they took up a quick collection 


IWAKUNI (cont.) 


said. “The fact that we have such an 
outstanding mess is a tribute to his 
training of our men. We’re also blessed 
with some excellent chief cooks. Even 
the Navy is hearing about our chow’s 
reputation as far away as the Philip- 
pines.” 

Charcoal-broiled steaks are served 
outdoors at least once a week, if 
weather permits. Nelson draws _ his 
supplies from the Navy. The meats all 
come from the States, but vegetables 
are locally procured from approved 
markets. Ironically, the fried rice pre- 
pared by Marines is better, say the 
First Wing connoisseurs, than that ob- 
tainable in native restaurants. Once 
they try it, outside rice tastes like tar- 
get paste to them. 

Another example of the great lengths 
to which Nelson and his crew go to 
please the Marines is the maintenance 
of two coffee brewers. One is marked 
“Weak,” and the other “Strong,” to 
suit each taste. 

But recently some hard times have 
befalien the messhall. ‘“Gomeni Si,” 
proclaims a large sign. “Due to the 
large cut in the procurement allotment, 
napkins will now be used on Sundays 
and holidays only.” 

An indication of the smooth relations 
between the Japanese employees of the 
messhall and the Marines was evi- 
denced during the Marine Corps birth- 
day last year. Twenty workers volun- 
teered to come in, without pay, to help 
out the Marines with their holiday 
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fare. 

At Iwakuni, bicycles and coughing 
motorbikes are the principle means of 
locomotion about the base. You see 
them lined up in front of every bar- 
racks and office. They are excellently 
constructed, durable, and priced low 
enough for many Marines to send them 
home after their tour is completed. 
Special Services also provides bikes 
for those who want to sightsee, at a 


acomerecoer? 





Pfcs William B. Cuddeback onl Steve L. Grundmeyer, of the MD, 


small fee. - 

A favorite locale for sightseeing Ma- 
rines is the Kintai Bridge, located 
about six miles from the base. It was 
constructed about three centuries ago, 
and, according to legend, is named for 
a famous warrior. Hiroshima, about an 
hour away by fast express train, is also 
visited often by Iwakuni Marines. 

Also of interest to curious Marines 
are the albino snakes kept at a nearby 
shrine. The rare biological specimens 
are three to four feet long, have pink 
eyes and pure white skin. The Japan- 
ese believe these snakes bring them good 
luck and attach an almost religious 
reverence to them. 

Iwakuni itself, unlike Tokyo and the 
larger cities, does not seem to suffer 
from downtown traffic congestion. Out- 
side the main gate taxis are available, 
and there are a string of hospitable 
and friendly native business establish- 
ments with familiar American names— 
June’s Waffle Shop, Texas Tavern, 
Florida Bar, Seaside Inn, Club 500, 
Top Hat, Night Train, Blue Bird and 
the Diamond Bar. Most merchants are 
honest, not overly aggressive, and re- 
ceptive to Marine business. 

A favorite with many Iwakuni Ma- 
rines is the Club 500. It has a casual 
atmosphere and Marines may listen to 
good music and watch fair entertain- 
ment for a low fee. There is plenty of 
room, with a patio garden in the rear. 
Incidentally, only bars and restaurants 
which display ON LIMITS GRADE A 
signs may be patronized by Marines. 
Almost everyone goes ashore in civvies; 
uniforms (continued on page 91) 


USS Kearsage, had dinner at Iwakuni's well-known Orion Restaurant 
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Photo by TSgt. H. J. Lang 


First Lieutenants Erik Larsen and R. D. Fowner, toward the “hot strip'’ during a scramble. Fighter 
jet pilots of an Atsugi fighter squadron, took off pilots can be airborne in less than three minutes 


POSTS OF THE CORPS - JAPAN 


ATSUGt 


Marine jet fighter pilots from Atsugi maintain 


a constant air vigil over their sector of Japan 


Gardner met us at Head- 

quarters of the Corps’ larg- 
est Air Group. ‘““‘We have several squad- 
rons,” he said, “a GCA unit, and a 
MABS as big as an air station. This is 
the ‘muscle’ of the Corps’ only overseas 
air wing, supporting its only overseas 
division.” 

Gardner pointed to his jeep. “Climb 
into this convertible and I'll show you 
around.” 

Atsugi Naval Air Station, is about an 
hour from Red territory and the same 
distance from its Iwakuni headquarters 
by jet. Within the group are combat 
ready squadrons equipped with an all 
weather supersonic FJ4 Furies, fighter 
outfit, and a photo recon squadron, 
which schools pilots in photo work. 
“Troops can’t move without informa- 
tion about the terrain over which 
they’re expected to operate,” explained 
the CO, Major W. H. Rodenberger. 

Atsugi’s Marines and a half-billion 
dollars worth of jets and equipment are 
under the command of Colonel James 
L. Mueller, a veteran World War II 
pilot. He was Director of the Division 
of Information prior to his arrival in 
Japan. The colonel, a graduate of the 
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Photo by MSgt. H. B. Wells 
@ Major Fenton and Sgt. Major 
Gardner displayed unit mascot 
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Photo by TSat. Ed Barnum 


Atsugi's jet pilots not only stay ready to fly combat-type missions; 
sometimes the fliers must also help speed crucial serum to hospitals 


ATSUGI (cont.) 


University of Washington, was in 
Hawaii when Japanese bombs fell. 
Later he flew combat missions in the 
Iwo Jima and Okinawa battles. 

The Group Exec, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel C. E. McLean, Jr., believes that 
with the type of patrols now being 
made by his unit, the possibility of a 
Pearl Harbor-type attack is almost im- 
possible. ‘“‘We’d know within seconds,” 
he said, “if the Reds moved out.” 

He also pointed out that the term 
Far East is gradually becoming obso- 
lete as a two-wing plane. “The pre- 
ferred designation when referring to 
this area is now Western Pacific,” he 
said. 

At this moment, jets from Col. 
Mueller’s squadron are poised along 
Atsugi’s runways, with missiles at the 
ready. Auxiliary power plants are 
plugged in. Combat ready pilots in 
flight gear stand by. “We can light 
‘em off and have ’em airborne within 
two minutes,” said one crewman. 

In wartime, an alert would mean 
that enemy aircraft were present. To- 
day, a scramble off the ‘hot pad’ means 
that enemy planes are presumed to be 
in the area. Either way, Marine pilots 
roar out like scalded apes, seeking their 
antagonists. Atsugi Marines call this 
procedure Operation Cocked Pistol. 

Master Sergeant Lee Simpson. a 
former officer and seasoned jet pilot 


Photo by TSat. H. J. Lang 
The Staff NCOs recently held it 


a formal parade and review 
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who has been flying night intercept 
missions here for more than a year, 
was airborne and scored a night inter- 
cept within three minutes. When al- 
most on top of his “target,’’ Lee flashed 
on his lights. They revealed an inno- 
cent commercial air liner slightly off 
course. “I guess I scared hell out of 
him, when I threw the lights on,” ad- 
mitted Simpson, “but we had to know 
who he was.” 

Simpson likes to be a flying member 
of the only service in which enlisted 
jet pilots fly combat missions. How- 
ever, despite its glamor, it sometimes 
has drawbacks. At Maxwell Field, 
Montgomery, Ala., for example, an 
alert Air Force officer once refused to 



















let him take off: “I guess he thought 
I must have stolen the plane because I 
was an enlisted man,’ Simpson mused. 

Despite the importance of their task, 
Atsugi Marines are still trying to con- 
vince everyone that they are still in 
Japan. Widespread scuttlebutt claimed 
that the Wing had moved elsewhere. 
Back in the States, newspapers ran 
photos of the “last Marines” to leave 
Japan. 

Sgt. Major Gardner wants everyone 
to know that his men are still there 
and on the job. “I think the important 
thing,” he volunteered, “is that we’re a 
self-sustaining unit, mobile and ready 
to roll into business immediately if we 
have to.” 

The average Atsugi Marine appears 
to be enjoying the duty there, within 
the shadow of Mount Fuji. Kamakura 
and its storied Buddha are nearby, so is 
Tokyo and Yokohama. “This base is 
near the center of everything,” said one 
Marine, ‘‘and within liberty distance of 
our gates live ten million Japanese.” 

Marines here are busy buying up 
so many bargains that their wallets 
get thin. Prices still seem amazingly 
low in comparison with Stateside tags. 

Sharply noticeable after a three year 
absence from Japan is the continued 
influence of the Americans in the 
Orient. Japanese boy-sans and girl- 
sans are now frequently seen walking 
down Tokyo’s Ginza holding hands. 
Native girls are also seen entering taxis 
before their escorts. Considering that 
before the war, husband and wife didn’t 
even walk together, this is progress of 
a sort. Also, fewer kimonos are seen 
in the larger cities. The swing is toward 
Western dress. 

And speaking of taxis, what appears 
to be totally out of character of the 
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quiet, business-like Japanese, is the 
frenetic swooshing of their cabbies. 
“Man,” one Marine newcomer gasped, 
“you haven’t lived until you’ve had 
your first taxi ride in Japan. I thought 
I’d get killed for sure.” 

A jet pilot nodded in full agreement 
about the new way to grow old. “If 
you want a real thrill,” he added, “get 
into one of those little cabs. It’s like 
going straight down in a jet.” 

A more serious sport among many 
Marines at Atsugi is the building of 
model fighter planes. But the men do 
not stop there. When completed and 
ready for test flying, these toy planes 
engage in aerial dog fights in which the 
‘enemy’s’ trailing blue ribbon must be 
clipped with the prop of his opponent’s 
plane. The whirr and buzz of these 
toy planes usually attract a sizeable 
audience rooting for one plane or the 
other. 

Atsugi’s local TV also features many 
American programs with Japanese 
voices or sub-titles dubbed in. Among 
the most popular are Hitchcock’s mys- 
teries, Buck Rogers, Lassie, and Rin- 
tin-tin. .Marines are particularly amus- 
ed to hear a Japanese voice shout, 
“Banzai, Rinnie!” their equivalent of 
“Go-Rinnie,” at appropriate times in 
the show. 

And almost every Marine at the 
station owns a coffee cup with his 
name, squadron insigne, and red chev- 
rons trimmed in gold. The mugs go for 
about 70 cents locally and can be made 
up in a few days. 

Some of the credit for the efficient 
manner in which things are run at At- 
sugi must go to Sgt. Major Gardner, 
who usually answers his phone with, 
“This is your friendly sergeant major.” 
He has helped put into effect a per- 
sonnel supervision and counseling order, 
almost verbatim of that which was 
set up successfully at Cherry Point, 
N.C., where he was sergeant major to 
Major General John C. Munn. In sub- 
stance, the order assigns a staff NCO 
direct responsibility for two or three 
junior men. He helps them with their 
military and personal problems. 

Most of the Marines of a newly ar- 
rived squadron were highly pleased with 
their en-masse movement to Japan. 
Said First Sergeant Francis X. Drohan, 
“We left Cherry Point last January, re- 
grouped at El Toro, then came out here 
all together, relieving another squadron. 
That unit took our place at Cherry 
Point. No planes were swapped. We 
merely took over their equipment. It’s 
something new in the Corps, this busi- 
ness of moving units in their entirety, 
and it’s a good morale factor since most 
of us could stay together as a closely- 
knit outfit.” 

Spurred by Sgt. Major Gardner, the 
staff NCOs are using their spare time 
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After a tiring day on the flight line or a supporting element, Atsugi's 
Staff NCOs like to retire to their popular club for a change of pace 


to construct an elaborate patio for their 
already elegant club. So far, less than 
$150 has been spent for the spacious 
addition which, at Stateside prices, 
would have cost $20,000. Volunteer 
Marine labor is used, but where Ma- 
rines can’t do the job, Japanese experts 
are called in. 

The money for paid help comes from 
an extra bingo game held each week. 
Half the take of these games goes to 
the winner, the rest is earmarked and 
put into the building fund pot. 

Atsugi’s staff club has also volunte- 
ered $400 to a Yokohama orphanage as 
a friendly gesture to an immensely 
hospitable people. 

Another example of why relations 
with the Japanese are so good was cited 
by Sgt. Major Gardner. “When a 
Japanese grammar school burned down 
near East Camp Gate, Marines saw to 
it that $250 was promptly available to 
the city of Yamato. I know that’s not 
much money in the States, but it’s a 
lot of Yen to the poor Japanese, who 
hadn’t penny-one for help. Generous 
Marines practically support the entire 
town,” he said. 

Grateful Japanese civilian employees 
of the base recently responded by chip- 
pin’ in to buy a huge cake for the Ma- 
rines on their birthday. It carried the 
words, “HAPPY BIRTHDAY, Con- 
gratulations Marines.” 

Outside the gate, a favorite spot with 
local Marines is Granny’s Restaurant, 





the only truly American-style eatery in 
Yamato. Granny’s age is a secret, but 
she looks younger than her actual 
years. She runs her place of business, 
favoring the lower pay grades, who 
must be back aboard the base by mid- 
night. Granny also sees to it that Ma- 
rines who are ill get flowers, and when 
they’re promoted, they are properly 
congratulated. 

Atsugi duty was summed up by 
CWO Leland Pollock, who recently 
completed a 14-month tour there: “If 
I were a single man,” he said, “you 
couldn’t drive me out of this place 
with a bulldozer.” 

Pollock compared the duty favor- 
ably with the best at Shanghai in the 
30s. But he believes that our relation- 
ship with the Japanese people is 
stronger than it ever was with the 
Chinese. 

“T think our understanding with these 
people is terrific. In all my time here, 
I have never seen one Japanese who 
wasn’t courteous. Nor have I seen a 
Japanese fight. There is apparently no 
belligerency among them and they have 
an intense desire to learn from us 
Americans.” 

And despite their sovereignty, and 
the cries of a few extremists, most 
Japanese know that they’d be vulner- 
able with the Marines gone. They don’t 
particularly relish falling under that 
emblem with the Red Star, hammer 
and sickle. END 
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Helicopters from Oppama practice formation flying base, located a few miles from Tokyo, is the home 


over Shiori and Yokosuka, Japan. The tiny Oppama of the Corps’ only overseas light helicopter group 


POSTS OF 


PPAMA, which means “run- 
ning beach,” in Japanese, 
has been the Oriental home 

of Marine Helicopters since April, 1954. 

At present it’s the Corps’ only overseas 

helicopter group. 

The unit traces its history back to 
the Spring of 1952, when it was organ- 
ized during the Korean fighting. After 
taking part in Operation Desert Rock 
V, at Nevada’s Proving Grounds, an 
advance element of the group departed 
for the Far East on July 31, 1953. A 
few weeks later the choppers set up 
camp and were swooshing overhead 
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Once a vital Imperial test site, Oppama today 


is the home of the Corps’ overseas helicopters 







































above Hanshin Auxiliary Air Force 
Base, near Osaka. They remained here 
until April 1954, then moved to their 
present site at Oppama. 

Oppama is about an hour from 
Tokyo by express train, and about 60 
miles from Japan’s favorite shrine, Mt. 
Fuji. Once it was the Imperial nerve 
center for Japanese Naval aviation. 
During World War II, the vital base 
was the equivalent of the U.S. Navy’s 
test center at Patuxent River, Md. 

Since Marines first came to Oppama 
at the end of World War II, as occupa- 
tion forces, there have been few strik- 
ing changes in the outward appearance 
of the base. However, some of the ori- 
ginal runways have been converted into 
parking lots since they’re too short for 
today’s jet fighters which need more 
take-off room. 

Today the station is constantly 
active with maneuvers. Oppama’s 
choppers buzz out on air-sea rescues, 
ship-to-shore movements of troops and 
cargo, front-line casualty evacuation 
training, epidemic control by the use 
of sprays, and the laying of communi- 
cations wire. 

The group is commanded by trained 
helicopter pilot, Colonel Joseph N. 
Renner, who came to Oppama last Au- 
gust from El Toro, Calif., where he was 
Assistant Chief of Staff for the Third 
MAW. He is a 1935 graduate of the 
University of Oregon, won his wings at 
Pensacola, and has been flying since 
1937. For his aerial exploits over 
Guadalcanal, where he commanded 


A constant flow of vital supplies is provided by the 
versatile choppers in combat exercise. Helicopters 
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Combat-clad Marines boarded Oppama's helicopters during pre-dawn 
exercises. The choppers operate in close liaison with Division troops 


VMF-251, he earned the Navy Cross. 
He also flew in the Okinawa campaign 
and after the fighting he was at Peip- 
ing, China, with MAG-12. 

As at Iwakuni and Atsugi, Oppama’s 
Marines generally consider assignment 
here preferred duty. They are perform- 
ing vital tasks amid pleasant circum- 
stances and time passes swiftly for 





them. 

“As for the Japanese,” said Sgt. 
Major Lester Johnson, “they have only 
praise for the Marines and their ‘Flying 
Dragonflies.’”” Local economy has been 
given a big boost, and the awkward 
looking choppers have saved many 
Japanese lives in flash floods, storms 
and fire rescues. END 
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are also useful for laying wire, effecting air-sea 
rescues, casualty evacuation and in epidemic control 
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Trainees got a “how to” lecture before capturing Combat Town in the final phase of a five-day ‘“‘war’’ 


HE SECOND Infantry Train- 


ing Regiment at Camp 

Pendleton, California, has 
the responsibility of instructing all 
graduated recruits, both Regular and 
six-month Reservists from the Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, in the 
whys and hows of individual combat 
training. End result of this vigorous 
training is to instill confidence, courage 
and determination in every man who 
enlists in the Marine Corps. A similar 
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regiment, the First Infantry Training 
Regiment, is located at the Marine 
Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, N.C. These 
regiments have an identical mission— 
that of training the Marine rifleman for 
combat. 


“We have a big job here at Camp 
San Onofre,” said Lieutenant Colonel 
Delmar M. Persinger, regimental S-3 
officer. “At San Diego, Marines are 
taught how to walk. Here we teach 
them how to creep and crawl.” For the 


past two and a half years the Colonel’s 
training section has been the “main 
spring” of the regiment. 


Thousands of Marines of World War 
II and Korean days vividly remember 
Tent Camp Two as a Division training 
site, Replacement and Retraining Com- 
mand or Staging Regiment. The tents 
were replaced by rows of shining metal 
Quonset huts in 1956, but the rugged 
terrain is still present, and classrooms 
are still found ‘just over the hill.” If 
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by MSgt. Robert E. Johnson 
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TSgt. Charles B. Tyler 











you were to visit Camp San Onofre to- 
day, you would be greeted by a huge 
printed sign which reads: The Most 
Important Man In The Corps Is 
Trained Here . . . The Marine With 
The Rifle. 

The regiment is organized into two 
battalions and a headquarters and serv- 
ice company. The battalions are pri- 
marily responsible for the billeting, 
messing, discipline and other adminis- 
trative handling of the trainees. The 
S-3 section conducts all training as ap- 
proved by the Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps. This includes all planning, 
scheduling and supervising of Individ- 
ual Combat Training (ICT), Advanced 
Combat Training (ACT), permanent 
personnel schooling and special unit 
programs. They conduct training in 

TURN PAGE 


SSgt. Philip P. Speliopoulof, chief clerk of the S-I 


section, welcomed this group of trainees aboard and 








Colonel George N. Carroll (L) is in command of the Second Infantry 
Training Regiment. His regimental sergeant major is George Hreha 






then assigned them to companies. Their four-week 
training schedule included 22 full days in the field 
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wo Arthur Farrington (L) and 


SSgt. William Cohee are in command 
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of the "dart board." The board is an up-to-the-minute schedule chart 


COMBAT (cont.) 


weapons (M-1, BAR, .30 caliber ma- 
chine gun, 3.5” rocket launcher, hand 
and rifle grenades, demolitions, 75-mm. 
recoilless rifle, mortars and flame- 
thrower), small unit tactics and general 
military subjects. 

When graduated recruits arrive from 
the Recruit Depot, San Diego, they are 
met by members of the Personnel Sec- 
tion, headed by First Lieutenant John 
G. Howard. The trainees are quickly 
assigned to individual companies. 
Physical outposting at the end of train- 
ing is accomplished at the battalion 
level. 

Master Sergeant Frank H. Wagner, 
Jr., Personnel Sergeant Major, said, “All 
trainees assigned here are on temporary 
duty under instruction. The men al- 
ready know their next duty assignment 
and are anxious to get this phase of 
training behind them. They usually go 
on schedule within 48 hours,” he ex- 
plained. “Each company of 220 men 
consists of four platoons of 55 men 
each.” 

The Individual Combat Training syl- 
labus is based on 22 training days and 
it prescribes seven hours of daylight in- 
struction each day. To this is added a 
total of 29 hours of night training, for 
a total of 183 instruction hours. 

During this 22-day period, varied 
subjects are taught. The major categor- 
ies of instruction include weapons 
classes, small unit tactics and subjects 
of a general military nature, such as 
individual movements, camouflage and 
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concealment. All instruction is pre- 
sented by enlisted personnel of the S-3 
section under the supervision of an 
officer. 

Commented Captain Gerald T. Gaf- 
fney, adjutant, “Our safety record is 
excellent considering the huge amounts 
of explosives, ammunition and pyro- 
technics that are used daily.” 
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The students observed an attack on a fortified position by a team of 


Members of the Six-Month Reserve 
Program are assigned to active duty by 
their Reserve unit. Upon completing 11 
weeks recruit training at San Diego (12 
weeks at Parris Island) they are as- 
signed to one month of ICT training at 
either Camp Pendleton or Camp Le- 
jeune. After a 15-day leave, the men 
are further assigned to either air or 
ground training for their remaining 
seven weeks. Those with an aviation 
classification are sent to the Naval 
Aviation Technical Training School, 
Jacksonville, Fla., where they receive 
specialized technical training. The “‘line”’ 
Reservists complete their remaining 
weeks at the Second Infantry Training 
Regiment, Camp Pendleton or First In- 
fantry Training Regiment, Camp Le- 
jeune, as students in the Advanced 
Combat Training Course. Only Re- 
servists receive ACT training. 

The first Reserve group began train- 
ing at Camp Pendleton in August, 1955, 
with a strength of five men. Interest 
and participation has gained in leaps 
and bounds in the past two and a half 
years however. It is expected that more 
than 2300 six-month Reservists will 
undergo training with the Second In- 
fantry Training Regiment during the 
current fiscal year. 

“This program is an excellent vehicle 
for a young man to discharge his mili- 
tary obligation with a minimum dis- 
ruption in his schooling,’ said Capt. 
Gaffney. 

Advanced Combat Training includes 
squad fire maneuvers, night defense, 


demonstrators. Lt. Wm. Winberg (R) gave the running commentary 
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tank attack, assault of a fortified posi- 
tion, hand-to-hand combat instruction, 
offensive and defensive positions and a 
five-day war. During the war, the men 
are air-lifted by helicopter to their as- 
signed area of attack where they im- 
mediately begin to move against the 
aggressors. They ambush, raid, harass, 
defend against and attack a live enemy. 
Fighting and marching over 50 miles in 
the five-day war field problem, they 
reach, attack and destroy their objec- 
tive—combat town. 

Ninety-five percent of the Reservist’s 
training is in the field. He fires for 
familiarization with the 3.5 inch rocket 
launcher, 60-mm. and 81-mm. mortars, 
flamethrower, BAR, 75-mm. recoilless 
rifle, light and heavy machine guns, 
and combat fires the M-1 rifle. Upon 
completing his six-months active duty, 
the Reservist returns home trained and 
confident. 

As a general rule, all ICT and ACT 
classes begin with a lecture. A demon- nN 
stration and period of application by TSgt. Francis M. Dean instructed a class on military map reading. 
the trainee follows. Main objective is It is one of the few subjects for which indoor classrooms are used 
























to train the Marine rifleman for com- 
bat, and to see that every Marine re- 
ceives the best training possible—that 
no effort or training time is wasted. 
Three groups are concerned with this 
mission; the individual company offi- 
cers, troop handlers and the instructors. 
Company officers and troop handlers 
concentrate on developing company 
spirit and proper motivation of the 
students, while instructors concentrate 
on giving the best class presentation 
possible. 

Originally, the Second Infantry Train- 
TURN PAGE 
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Trainees of "'G" Co., 2d Bn., fired live ammunition as they maneuvered 


to knock out an “enemy” road block. An instructor watched the action og, ~The Marine 
: With the Rifle. 





Camp San Onofre trains the most important 


man in the Corps—the Marine with the rifle 
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COMBAT {cont.) 


ing Regiment was known as a Training 
and Replacement Regiment. It was 
formed on July 28, 1950, under the 
command of Colonel Shelton C. Zern. 
and was located in the 15 and 16 areas 
(mainside) at Camp Pendleton. In 
1951, because of a large influx of grad- 
uating recruits, due to the Korean con- 
flict, two training regiments began op- 
eration. They were located at Camp 
Las Pulgas and Camp San Onofre 
(Tent Camp One and Two). That year, 
the Pulgas command was deactivated, 
but began operation again at Camp Le- 
jeune, where it still functions under a 
mission similar to that of the West 
Coast regiment. 

Present commander of the Second 
Infantry Training Regiment is Colonel 
George N. Carroll. He assumed com- 
mand on September 21, 1957, replacing 
Lieutenant Colonel John E. Decher, 
who became the executive officer. Prior 
to reporting to Camp Pendleton, Col. 
Carroll commanded the Marine Bar- 
racks, Canal Zone. A seasoned veteran 
of 257% years service, he received his 
commission in 1932 as a graduate of 
the Naval Academy. He served on the 
USS Salt Lake City at Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, at Pearl Harbor, Guadal- 
canal, Bougainville, Guam and Okin- 
awa. Sergeant Major George Hreha, 
who served with the Mounted Embassy 
Guard in Peking, China, in 1935, and 
saw action at Saipan, Tinian. Iwo Jima 
and Korea, is Regimental Sergeant 
Major. 

The Regimental S-3 section is the 
largest unit in H&S company. Of the 
68 officers and 737 enlisted personnel 
aboard, S-3 has 13 officers and 213 
enlisted men. They are further broken 
down into four distinct groups—Tactics, 
Weapons, General Subjects and Dem- 
onstrator sections. The latter group 
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works with the other three units field- 
ing demonstrations showing the individ- 
ual trainee how combat problems 
should be run. The bulk of this unit 
is staffed by privates and privates first 
class who are infantry men by MOS. 
Seven-eighths of the men have had 
overseas experience in the Third Ma- 
rine Division. They wear distinctive 
WWII type camouflaged clothing at all 
times and are commanded by First 
Lieutenant Charles E. Crossingham. 
Section chief is Staff Sergeant Robert 
A. Kamelamela. 

Sergeant Leroy O. Luedecke, assis- 
tant section chief, explained, ‘“‘The dem- 
onstrators are separated into four sec- 
tions and are graded on daily field 
work. The section scoring highest dur- 
ing the week is usually given special 
liberty.” 

The Tactics Section, numbering 37 
men, is headed by Captain William E. 
Clemens. His section chief is Master 
Sergeant Luther I. Rogers. 

Said Sgt. Rogers, “Our instruction 
usually begins with formations, hand 
and arm signals, and uses of a rifle 
team and rifle squad. Besides the 48- 
hour bivouac, most instruction time is 


SSgt. Ronald Richmond operated pop-up targets for 
a group of students. He is in charge of Range 212 











The troops fired live ammunition at targets from distances of 300 to 
Hits were registered on a board in the control tower 


spent on the Conduct of a Fire Team 
and Squad in the Attack. The trainees 
are run through eight separate prob- 
lems.” 

The two-day bivouac usually occurs 
during the 18th and 19th training days. 
It is then that the trainees practice 
everything they’ve learned during the 
past weeks. 

Other classes include night patrolling, 
the assault of a fortified position, 
patrols, combat in town, tank-infantry 
cooperation and night defense. 

Fifty enlisted men are members of 
the Weapons Section headed by Cap- 
tain Richard C. McDonald. His section 
chief is Master Sergeant Jack H. 
Hagler. This section is in charge of all 
live firing by trainees in the regiment. 
Of 47 hours of instruction given to each 
company by this section, all but three 
hours are spent in the field. The single 
classroom study period is with the 
BAR. 

Subjects taught include technique of 
fire, transition firing with the M-1 rifle 
and BAR, firing at landscape targets, 
field firing, close combat, night field 
firing, mines and booby traps, hand and 
rifle grenades and a demonstration of 
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crew-served weapons in the attack and 
in night defense. 

All ICTs throw one live hand gren- 
ade at Range 202. Said Staff Sergeant 
Charles A. Osborn, a primary instruc- 
tor at this range, “In each company of 
220 men, 10 to 15 individuals get 
rather nervous handling that first live 
grenade. After they throw the first one, 
they all wish for the opportunity to do 
it all over again.” 

Last December, a near tragedy was 
averted when a live and armed hand 
grenade slipped from the hand of a 
trainee. Only the instantaneous action 
of a combat-seasoned instructor pre- 
vented probable fatal injury to several 
men. Staff Sergeant Donald L. Wiley 
was the key man in averting the danger 
and has been recommended for the 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal. 

Captain Samuel G. Faulk commands 
the General Subjects Section. His sec- 
tion chief is Master Sergeant John P. 
Williams. This 29-man group conducts 
69 hours of instruction for each trainee 
company. Subjects taught include cam- 
ouflage and concealment, field fortifica- 
tions, basic combat communications, in- 
filtration, basic combat information, 
mapping, compass, individual move- 
ments, living in the field, night noises, 
night illumination, air and mechanized 
attack and other classroom and field 
subjects. Eight hours are spent in the 
field in night work. 

The infiltration course, the last in- 
struction a trainee receives before final 
processing and departure to a new duty 
station or return to the home armory 
as in the case of six-month Reservists, 
is probably most talked about by the 
trainee. 

Last December, Private Halary H. 
Scott, of Mike Company, set a new 
Regimental record in running (or 
should we say crawling) the infiltration 
course. His time was two minutes, 40 
seconds. The average time for complet- 
ing the course with combat equipment 
is four to five minutes for the individ- 
ual, and seven minutes for the platoon. 

Live machine gun fire is aimed over 
the 100-yard course at a minimum 
height of 44 inches. The course in- 
cludes three trenches, two rows of 
double-apron barbed wire and 35 elec- 
trically fired demolition pits loaded 
with one blasting cap and four feet of 
primer cord. The machine guns, three 
of them, are mounted and bolted to a 
platform with a steel bar under the 
muzzle to ensure safety. 

Each trainee receives two and a half 
weeks instruction prior to the final run, 
and both safety and speed are stressed. 
Base range officer, First Lieutenant H. 
L. Welsh, explained, “The course 
teaches individual movement under live 
fire. It also instills confidence in the 
men and gives them a vivid idea of 


the strain present during combat.” 

Paramount interest at every range is 
the safety factor. Nothing has been 
left to chance. An officer is always 
present during each study period, 
whether it is a field problem or indoor 
class. The S-3 office is also in direct 
contact with each classroom and range 
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SSgt. R. Roe lectured "R" 
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Co., 3d Bn., on how to set up and breach | 





by telephone. During live fire exercises 
a Navy corpsman is always present. 
The Medical Department is headed 
by Navy Lieutenant Sidney M. Ho- 
ward, who bluntly stated, “We have 
the busiest dispensary in the Marine 


Corps.” He’s assisted by three other 
doctors and 22 hospitalmen. HMC 
TURN PAGE 


barbed wire entanglements. He's the chief instructor for this subject 
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Crawling under barbed wire is not too rough during practice but the 
machine guns lay a continuous string of overhead fire on record day 
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COMBAT (cont.) 


George J. Dauss is the Dispensary 
Supervisor. “We have the responsib- 
ility of giving a 30-minute lecture to 
each trainee company,” he said, “and, 
besides this troop education, we hold 
regular sick calls, administer first aid, 
and station a corpsman in the field, as 
an insurance watch, whenever live fire 
is done by the troops.” 

It was estimated by Dr. Howard, 
Senior Medical Officer, that his small 
staff has medical responsibility over 
3850 men in the area. This figure, 
which was arrived at last January, in- 
cluded permanent personnel, as well as 
trainees. 

Range 212 gives the ICT trainees a 
taste of field firing at pop-up targets. 
It’s used to test the skill of fire teams. 
From a control tower, operated by Staff 
Sergeant Ronald W. Richmond who is 
located directly behind the firing posi- 
tion, the tactical situations are changed 
frequently as the firing progresses. The 
targets, in six banks and numbering 44, 
are in column and skirmisher forma- 
tions. They are positioned from 300 to 
500 yards away and hits are automati- 
cally registered in the control tower. 

In addition to daytime firing, all 
ICTs run through a night problem 
against the pop-up targets. For realism, 
TNT charges are set off in the valley 
between the riflemen and the targets. 
The only lights used are white, red and 
green flares. The trainees fire tracer 
ammunition. 
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snapped in with machine guns to 


learn position and firing technique. They later fired for familiarization 





William Jackson demonstrated the operation of a flamethrower, 


substituting water for the usual napalm. Cpl. James Stout assisted 
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Pendleton’s Second Infantry Training Regiment 
offers a postgraduate combat 


course to Regulars and six-month Reservists 


The number of battalions within the 
regiment are governed by the number 
of ‘on board” trainees. Each battalion 
has the capability of handling 1000 
men, or a “Phase One’”’ strength. Pres- 
ently, the Second Infantry Training 
Regiment is operating at a ‘Phase 
Two” capability. It is expected, how- 
ever, that the regiment will reach a 
“Phase Three’ strength this month 
(March, 1958). The 3d Battalion was 
deactivated last January when the 
trainee input dipped below a 2000 
strength. 

Normally, the battalions are made 
up of a headquarters company and five 
training companies. Two officers, a 
first sergeant, gunnery sergeant and 
four troop handlers are assigned to 
each company numbering 220 trainees. 
Because the recruiting inputs are large 
during January, February, July and 
August each year, the peak strength at 
the Second Infantry Training Regiment 
is reached during the months of April 
through June and September through 
December. 

During 1957 the regiment trained the 
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equivalent of almost two Marine divi- 
sions, or 30,000 individuals. The pre- 
vious year it numbered 35,000. The 
regiment has a normal capability of 
handling 3000 men at one time, but 
during October and November of last 
year they trained approximately twice 
that number. 

During peak months the supply sec- 
tion under the command of Captain W. 
T. Sharp suffers. ‘“‘Each man is issued 
a complete set of 782 gear and other 
necessary items,’ said- Technical Ser- 
» geant Earl E. Swearengen, Warehouse 

Chief, “and we were scraping the 
bottom of the barrel for needed items 
last October.” 

When the number of companies in- 
creases from three to 18 or more within 
a single month, the continuity of train- 
ing doesn’t change. It just means that 
the Supply and Ordnance section must 
work additional hours. They always 
keep an open shop, day and night, re- 
gardless of the work load. 

Presently in command of the 1st and 
2d Battalions are Lieutenant Colonels 
Eugene V. Boro and Frank G. Casserly, 
respectively. Lieutenant Colonel Wil- 
liam C. Stoll, Jr., headed the 3d Bat- 
talion until it’s deactivation on January 
30 of this year. The sergeants major are 

r First Sergeant John R. McInnis, First 
Sergeant Rex E. McDaniel and Ser- 
geant Major Theron Harward. 

Although ideal conditions dictate that 
each battalion should have five com- 
panies, it’s not unusual for them to ex- 
pand to seven or more. The battalions 
assist the individual companies in their 
housekeeping chores. Record books are 
kept in the battalion offices. 

Because each graduating recruit ar- 
rives at the Second Infantry Training 

egiment with a duty assignment al- 
ready in his hand, the battalion ser- 
geants major accomplish a finer break- 












down in assignments when men are to 
report to the First Marine Division; 
the Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendle- 
ton; or Marine Corps Recruit Depot, 
San Diego. Prior to ICT graduation, 
an MOS breakdown is forwarded to 
the nearby commands, who in turn as- 
sign men to sections, battalions or regi- 
ments. On graduation day, the individ- 
uals are transported directly to the new 
unit and usually are granted leave 
within 24 hours. Because newly grad- 
uated recruits arrive on Thursday and 
Friday of each week, ICT graduates 
assigned to San Diego are held for re- 
turn on the same buses and trucks 
which make the weekly runs. 

All Marines are interested in liberty 
and the ICT and ACT Marines are no 


exception. Liberty is controlled at the 
company level and depending on the 
following day’s schedule, expires at 
midnight, 0430 or 0530. Buses and taxi 
cabs operate from Camp San Onofre to 
Oceanside and San Clemente with reg- 
ularity. Because the training is on a 
five-day working schedule, trainees can 
expect every weekend free. 

Most training areas are within walk- 
ing distance from camp. The class- 
rooms, which include five large Butler 
Hut buildings, 14 outdoor classrooms 
and nine ranges, are shared by First 
Marine Division personnel. When divi- 
sion maneuvers are held in the area, 
the Second Infantry Training Regiment 
trainees wear white helmet covers so 
they will not be captured during field 


Only the Reservists actually fire the 75-mm. recoilless rifle. Regular 
Marines "dry fire." SSgt. Leabert Nobriga inspected final positioning 




















































operations. Transportation is required 
to only three live firing ranges. 

Heading the Motor Transport section 
is CWO Ronald E. Bell. His staff of 
75 enlisted men and 62 pieces of equip- 
ment, including Miller buses, trucks, 
jeeps, weapons carriers, etc., mark his 
unit as the largest under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Regimental S-4 Section. 
They can transport two companies at 
one time, numbering 440 men. 

Captain William P. Heim heads the 
Regimental S-4 Section. He’s assisted 
by four officers and 199 enlisted men. 
Master Sergeant Lewis Ricatto is sec- 
TURN PAGE 
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COMBAT (cont.) 


tion chief. 

“Our main problem,” stated Capt. 
Heim, “is billeting and supplying the 
troops. We have an old camp site here 
—one that was hastily thrown together. 
The trainees are billeted in quonset 
huts, usually 28 to 32 men to a unit. 
During low attendance months, the 
troops are spread .out, allowing more 
space per man.” 

In addition to CWO Bell, Capt. Heim 
depends on assistance from Captain 
Sharp, supply officer; First Lieutenant 
Oliver B. Bomar, food service and ord- 
nance officer; and CWO George S. 
Atcheson, assistant S-4 and ammunition 
officer. Because Marines have very 
little time of their own, once scheduled 
training begins, all necessary gear is 
issued to each trainee within 48 hours 
after his arrival at Camp San Onofre. 

It might be added that while a Ma- 
rine is on schedule as an ICT or ACT 
trainee, he’s never assigned mess duty, 
guard duty or work details. His full 
time is devoted to the training at hand. 
Each battalion has its own mess hall, 
and messmen are assigned before they 
begin their training program. Two 
weeks duty is normal and it is usually 
given to men who have no definite re- 
porting date to their next duty station. 

One important facet in field and 
classroom work is the use of training 
aids. They must be easily understood 
and attractive. In charge of the Regi- 
ment’s Support Section is Master Ser- 
geant James Clark. With the help of 
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Members of Sierra Company, 3d Battalion, made a dry net landing 








in order to “get the feel’ of debarking a ship under combat conditions 


three illustrators, a property NCO and 
a motion picture projection operator, he 
runs one of the busiest shops at Camp 
San Onofre. Training aids, including 
maps, manuals, charts, foreign and U.S. 
weapons, are stored in his jumbo-sized 
quonset hut for immediate use. 

“Last year,” Sgt. Clark explained, 
“my artists drew up 1400 charts in 
seven months. They illustrated prob- 





Flares and ricocheting tracers lighted the sky as Papa Co., 2d Bn., 
executed a problem after dark. The men were learning fire discipline 
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lems in ABC training, cross sections of 
all weapons, tactics and general sub- 
jects problems.” 

The largest ‘“‘props’”’ are tactical maps. 
They are usually painted on large 
pieces of plywood so that they can be 
read by students from a distance of 
30 feet or more. One minor task is 
painting helmet liners worn by troop 
handlers and instructors. A blue liner 
with a narrow white stripe indicates a 
troop handler or company officer. A 
yellow stripe identifies an instructor. 

Sign painting is another chore. At 
tractive signs are found at the entrance 
to each range or classroom. Besides 
identifying the area, all signs say: You 
Are Now Entering Another Temple Of 
Knowledge. 

Aside from the everyday training 
schedules at the Second Infantry Train- 
ing Regiment, great emphasis is placed 
on the “Recruit Your Buddy” program 
by Col. Carroll. Every trainee is briefed 
on the possibility of getting a five-day 
extension if he recruits one friend while 
on leave. 

In charge of this program is Master 
Sergeant Athus D. Russell, Career 
Counseling and Appraisal NCO. He 
runs a one-man shop and lectures each 
company. During the Christmas leave 
period of 1956, a company of the lst 
Battalion recruited 102 individuals. 
This past year, the results were good 
again and Sierra Company, commanded 
by Captain Robert G. Prebihalo, was 
responsible for enlisting 39 men. Their 
reward besides individual leave exten- 
sions—a company steak dinner. 
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In addition t6 the “Recruit Your 
Buddy” program, Sgt. Russell talks to 
Marines leaving the Corps from his 
outfit. He answers questions on GI Bill 
benefits, insurance, college enroliment, 
etc., and recommends the organized 
Marine Corps Reserve program to all. 

Last year the Regiment had a reen- 
listment record of 41.94. 

The paying of trainees undergoing 
instruction is scheduled by the S-3 sec- 
tion. Sometimes it’s accomplished in 
the company area, other times in the 
field. Paydays normally occur during 
the second and fourth weeks. 

Captain Vincent J. Pross is assigned 
as Disbursing Officer. In charge of en- 
listed accounts is Master Sergeant El- 
bert M. Green, who has 22 men work- 
ing on trainee pay cards. 

Representatives of bus, rail and air 
lines visit camp regularly and talk to 
trainee companies on a scheduled basis. 
When graduated, the trainee has his 
choice of the mode of transportation to 
his home and next duty station. He’s 
paid mileage in advance, usually on the 





Trainees gain some realistic combat experience by 
crawling through a 100-yard infiltration course while 


day of departure from the Second In- 
fantry Training Regiment. 

Recreation facilities at Camp San 
Onofre are considered ample and be- 
cause of the “tight” training schedule, 
no organized athletic programs are 
planned for trainees undergoing instruc- 
tion. However, all types of athletic gear 
and facilities are available. They in- 
clude basketball and baseball courts, 
handball, touch football fields, etc. Be- 
sides an outdoor and indoor movie, two 
Marine Exchanges and a soda fountain 
are in the immediate area. 

In addition to schooling of ICT and 
ACT trainees, the Second Infantry 
Training Regiment conducts training 
for visiting units such as Naval Beach 
Groups, Combat Engineer Corps per- 
sonnel and Ship’s Detachments. 

“The business here is field-type train- 
ing,” Col. Decher said. “Students are 
out in the field all the time. This train- 
ing is a one-time shot and when a Ma- 
rine leaves the Second Infantry Train- 
ing Regiment, he’s competent to lead 


or to be a member of a Marine fire 
team or squad anywhere in the world.” 

The value of training at Camp 
Pendleton and Camp Lejeune can be 
measured by only one important yard- 
stick. Nowhere else in the Marine Corps 
can an enlisted Marine receive the 
scope of training that he receives as a 
student in Individual Combat Train- 
ing. 

“This training prepares a Marine to 
staff important jobs in vital FMF 
units,” Col. Carroll said, “and, is a very 
necessary gap between basic training 
and a man’s subsequent assignment to 
a combat unit in the field. 

“In the case of the six-month Re- 
servists who attend both the ICT and 
ACT courses,” Col. Carroll continued, 
“we send him back to his home unit a 
trained combat infantryman.” 

To the Marine who is now in recruit 
training or the individual raising his 
hand to join the Corps, Col. Decher 
advises: “It’s a good course, Marine 
... give it all you’ve got.” END 


machine guns fire overhead. Safety is ensured by 
bolting each of the weapons to a stationary platform 
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Captain William M. Oliver, the Inspector-Instructor, lectured to the 
Chattanooga Reservists at the beginning of a quarterly field problem 
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The Ist 105-mm. Howitzer Battery, USMCR is 
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by MSgt. Woody Jones 


Photos by 
Cpl. Bernard Marvin 






EW MARINE Corps Reserv- 
F ists can claim an environ- 
ment comparable in natural 
beauty to that enjoyed by the members 
of the lst 105-mm. Howitzer Battery, 
USMCR, Chattanooga, Tenn. The city 
is situated in the center of the Great 
Tennessee Valley, and is rimmed by a 
circle of rugged mountains. The entire 
Chattanooga metropolitan area is a 
unique blend of scenic wonderland, 
Civil War battlefields and a bustling, 
thriving industrial activity. 

The home of the Ist 105 Battery— 
for 16 hours a month—is the Navy- 
Marine Corps Reserve Training Center 
in North Chattanooga. The Center lies 
only 100 yards from the banks of the 
power-laden, winding Tennessee River 
which bisects the city. 

The battery is one of four 105-mm. 
outfits in the Sixth Marine Corps Re- 
serve and Recruitment District, which 
maintains its headquarters in Atlanta, 
Ga. The 2nd Battery is located at 
Jackson, Miss., and two 105-mm. Bat- 
talions are at Miami, Fla., and Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

Fast-growing Chattanooga claims 
over 500 plants and factories, but for 
sheer energy expended, the rest of the 
city must go all-out to match the Re- 
servists of the 105-mm. Battery, and 
the attached Inspector-Instructor Staff. 
Rarely is there a civic event or under- 
taking of any magnitude in which the 
Marine Reservists, the I-I Staff, or 
both, are not participating. 

The Reserve unit, commanded by 
Captain Arch E. Trimble, Jr., an in- 
surance agent in civilian life, enjoys an 
enviable reputation for community 
spirit. That reputation has been built 
up over a period of years, and the unit 
works diligently toward keeping it. 
Marching in parades, supporting worth- 
while charity drives physically and 
financially, and participating in Armed 
Forces Day activities are normal func- 
tions of the Reservists and the I-I Staff. 

Additionally, there are the March of 
Dimes, the Chattanooga All-Military 
Air Show, and the Valor Bowl football 
game, begun in 1957 as an annual event 
for December 7, Pearl Harbor Day, be- 
tween two of the nation’s leading serv- 
ice gridiron powers. 

For the first Valor Bowl game, the 








The members of Howitzer Section +¢2 used a six-by truck to pull their 


gun to its firing position during maneuvers in Chickamauga Park 


Chattanooga Marines coordinated trans- 
portation and quarters arrangements for 
the Quantico Marine team. The In- 
spector-Instructor, Captain William 
M. Oliver, USMC, was an _ active 
member of the American Legion Valor 
Bowl Committee. 

During the past “Toys for Tots” 
drive, a nation-wide movement designed 
to place Christmas toys in the hands 
of needy children, the Chattanooga Ma- 
rine unit, which coordinates the local 
drive, set a goal of 7500 toys. By the 
time the drive was half over, the goal 
was upped, due to the response of Chat- 
tanooga citizenry, another 1000, or 
about four toys per needy child. 

Marines of the 1st 105 Battery and 


Sgt. Frank H. Lewis, Jr., (right rear) chief of Howitzer Section +2, 


the I-I Staff claim only a portion of 
the credit for the success of past “Toys 
for Tots” campaigns. Without the help, 
they say, of such organizations as the 
Chattanooga Pilots Club (women), the 
Chattanooga Jaycettes, the Girl Scouts, 
the Boy Scouts, the Optimists Club, 
high school student volunteers and 
many others, including merchants and 
the press, radio and television, the 
drives could never succeed. 

Captain Trimble’s executive officer is 
Captain Robert A. Applewhite, an in- 
dustrial engineer. First Lieutenant Jack 
S. McCrary a Ph.D. who heads the Soc- 
iology Department at the University of 
Chattanooga, is the battery’s Training 
and Fire Direction officer. Communica- 
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schooled the men of his section on the nomenclature of a 105-mm. gun 
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The chief of Howitzer Section +3, Sgt. William L. Smith, Jr., (with 
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raised arm) prepared to give a simulated fire order to his gun crew 


CHATTANOOGA (cont.) 


tions and Supply are headed by First 
Lieutenant Richard H. Sunderland, a 
Tennessee Valley Authority engineer. A 
member of the Tennessee Highway 
Patrol, Captain Herbert J. Helton, is 
the Maintenance officer, and assistant 
exec. 

“Our unit meets once a month for 
a two-day training period,’ explained 
Master Sergeant Frederick J. Hebert, 
the battery first sergeant, and a T.V.A. 
supply man. 

“We usually train on a week end, 
for eight hours per day, Saturday and 
Sunday. Since we have many students 
in the outfit, and others who may have 
to work, our absentee rate runs about 
15-20 percent. However, those who are 
absent attend the following week end,” 
Hebert said. 

The battery training schedule in- 
cludes, in addition to normal classroom 
work, quarterly field problems, and fre- 
quent trips to the Catoosa, Georgia, 
National Guard Rifle Range. There 
the unit fires the Reserve familiariza- 
tion course, which consists of 50 rounds 
at 200 yards, from the sitting, standing, 
kneeling and prone positions. 

The Ist 105-mm. Howitzer Battery 
is composed of a Headquarters Section, 
Communications, Supply and Motor 
Transport Sections, six Howitzer Sec- 
tions, and a Battery Fire Chart, or 
Control, Section. 

In addition to the first sergeant, in 
headquarters, the section chiefs are 
Technical Sergeant Ernest F. Seagle, 
Battery Fire Chart; Staff Sergeant 
James E. Headlee, Communications; 
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and Staff Sergeant Alvin P. Brock, 
Motor Transport. 

The Howitzer Sections are led by 
Staff Sergeants Richard F. Thompson 
and Kenneth M. McIntosh, Sergeants 
Frank H. Lewis, Jr., William L. Smith, 
Jr., and Edmund E. Dowlen, and Cor- 
poral Jimmy L. Wooten. 

The battery gunnery sergeant is 
Technical Sergeant Alvin C. Johnson. 
His assistant is Technical Sergeant 
Gerald F. Wade. Johnson is a main- 
tenance mechanic for a large ordnance 
company, and Wade is a salesman for 
a national meat packer. 

The Assistant I-I, First Lieutenant 
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The Battery Fire Chart Section evaluated information relayed by the 


Edmond W. Pridgen, USMC, is the 
Recruit Training Officer, and as such 
gives 14 lectures on basic military sub- 
jects and administers tests. The drill 
instructor for recruits is a Reservist. 
He is Sergeant Harry F. Philson, a 
student at the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn. Philson and another 
Sewanee student, Corporal W. Allen 
Morrow, commute about 60 miles to 
attend training. Philson has completed 
his second Platoon Leaders Class, is 
scheduled to graduate in June, 1959, 
and hopes to become a career Marine 
officer. 

Each 105-mm. Howitzer Battery 
rates six guns. The Chattanooga unit 
has four. The nomenclature of the 
howitzer is: weight, 4475 pounds, max- 
imum range, 12,205 yards, normal rate 
of fire, two rounds per minute, and 
maximum rate of fire, four rounds per 
minute. 

In a normal 105-mm. Battalion there 
are three firing batteries, with each 
supporting an infantry battalion in 
combat, plus a headquarters battery. 
An artillery battalion is usually at- 
tached to an infantry regiment. 

For local security in the field, each 
firing battery, in addition to normal 
individual arms, would have two .50 
caliber machine guns, three .30 caliber 
machine guns, six 3.5 rocket launchers 
(bazookas) and eight Browning auto- 
matic rifles. 

The normal strength of a howitzer, 
or gun, section is 10 enlisted men, with 
a staff sergeant section chief, a ser- 
geant gunner, a corporal No. 1 man, 
and privates first class, or privates, on 
the remaining six gun positions. A 
truck driver is also a private first class, 
or private. 





forward observers, and passed the info along to the firing sections 
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Capt. Oliver, the Chattanooga In- 
spector-Instructor, has been in the Ma- 
rine Corps 17 years. He was commis- 
sioned from the rank of master sergeant 
in February, 1952. During World War 
II, he was in the Pacific with the 11th 
Defense Battalion and the 8th 155 Gun 
Battalion, and saw action at Guadal- 
canal, Munda, Peleliu and Okinawa. 

He was in Korea from December, 
1952, until January, 1954, with the lst 
Battalion, Eleventh Marines as a for- 
ward observer, battery executive officer, 
and assistant battalion operations of- 
ficer. 





The four guns of the Ist 105-mm. Howitzer Battery 
stood by for a firing order after being drawn up 


Prior to being transferred to Chat- 
taneoga, he was with the Second Ma- 
rine Division, Camp Lejeune, N. C., for 
three years. Capt. Oliver attends night 
classes at the University of Chattano- 
oga, and hopes to attain a degree in 
Business Administration, or Education. 

The I-I sergeant major, Master Ser- 
geant James R. Walden, is a seasoned 
NCO with 16 years service. During 
World War II he served as a first ser- 
geant, and sergeant major, with avia- 
tion units in the Pacific. In the Korean 
conflict Walden was aboard several 


carriers, with the same Marine fighter 





squadron, VMF-312. He has also been 
stationed at Quantico, Norfolk, and 
Cherry Point. 

The remainder of the I-I Staff are all 
experienced NCOs. The communica- 
tions chief, Master Sergeant Thomas 
G. Harris, can jokingly call the sergeant 
major “boot.” He enlisted eight days 
prior to Walden. 

Technical Sergeant Francis L. Cox is 
the I-I gunnery sergeant, and Technical 
Sergeant Joseph A. Dube is the supply 
chief. The motor transport chief is 
Staff Sergeant Lloyd McDonald, the 
supply clerk is Staff Sergeant James 
W. Napier, and the sergeant major’s 
administrative clerk is Sergeant Charles 
B. Taylor. 

The unit’s medical corpsman is Navy 
Hospitaiman Third Class Crawford M. 
Malone. Although a service regular, 
Malone works with the Reserve Bat- 
tery’s medical officer, Commander Ray- 
mond M. Price, USNR, who is a sur- 
geon at Chattanooga’s Hixson Hospital. 

The first Chattanooga Marine Corps 
Reserve unit, “B” Battery, 4th 155-mm. 
Howitzer Battalion, was activated on 
February 19, 1948, after almost a year 
of preparatory planning by vitally in- 
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battery operates in support of an infantry battalion 
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CHATTANOOGA (cont.) 


terested Chattanooga citizens. 

Credit for a good deal of the advance 
planning must go to Colonel Thomas 
R. Wert, USMCR, who is now on ac- 
tive duty at Headquarters, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, Washington, where he heads 
the Liaison and Information Branch of 
the Division of Reserve. 

After a suitable site for a training 
center had been located, and found 
available, on East 23rd Street, a Chat- 
tanooga delegation called on the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, General 
Clifton B. Cates, in January, 1948. A 
member of the delegation was Senator 
(then Congressman) Estes Kefauver. 


Four weeks later Col. Wert got 
orders to activate “B” Battery. Its 
original authorized strength was six 


officers, and 155 enlisted. On the first 
day of the battery’s existence, 60 men 
were sworn into its ranks. 

After an effective recruiting cam- 
paign, the unit had five officers and 120 
enlisted in five months, and by the 
following November it had reached its 
authorized strength. Due to a spirited 
attendance competition within the Sixth 
M.C.R.R.D., often won by the Chat- 
tanooga unit, the authorized strength 
was maintained until the battery was 
called to active duty, for Korea, in 
September, 1950. 

The first Inspector-Instructor of the 
Chattanooga Marine Corps Reserve 
unit was Captain (now Lieutenant 
Colonel) Lawrence L. Graham, USMC, 
an experienced artillery officer. 

The Ist 105-mm. Howitzer Battery, 


































Cpl. W. Morrow, Pfe G. Hayes and Sgt. H. Philson took a break for 
chow. Hayes was a 1957 all-state high school tackle at Lafayette, Ga. 








USMCR, was activated in Chattanooga 
in October, 1951. Captain Robert C. 
Barrick, USMCR, was the unit’s com- 
manding officer. 

The original I-I of the 1st 105 Battery 
was a man they’re still talking about 
in Chattanooga. He was Captain (now 
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Captain William M. Oliver, USMC, the I-l, and Captain A. Trimble, 
Jr., USMCR, the CO, drew up a training schedule for the Battery 


Major) Wilbur N. “Red” Herndon, 
USMC, a Navy Cross winner in Korea. 
Gifted with a likeable personality, 
Herndon was soon firmly entrenched in 
Chattanooga community life, and did 
much to establish the good will toward 
the Marine Corps which continues in 
Chattanooga today. 

Herndon’s relief, Captain William C. 
Keith, USMC, capably took over where 
his predecessor left off. Keith’s relief, 
Captain Oliver, is also well-liked, and 
active in the community. 

The actual beginning of Chattanooga 
dates back to about 1810, when a trad- 
ing post was established at the site of 
an “old French store’ which was built 
in 1761. The city was incorporated in 
















1851. 

Today, Chattanooga industry em- 
ploys a greater number of people than 
any other Tennessee city, and the 1500 
products manufactured there make 
Chattanooga one of the South’s most 
diversified industrial cities. 

Culturally, the community has kept 
pace with its economic progress, and its 
preparatory schools, which draw stu- 
dents from a wide area, rank among 
the best in the country. 

Life in Chattanooga, for its Marine 
Corps Reservists and all its citizens, is 
pleasant. Its moderate climate, busi- 
ness and employment opportunities, 
and cultural and educational advan- 
tages combine to make it an excellent 
place to live, in one of the most sceni- 
cally beautiful settings in the world. 

END 
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Capt. Herbert Helton, the Battery Executive Officer, is a Tennessee 
State patrolman. He was an original Chattanooga Marine Reservist 


Point Park on Lookout Mountain, a liberty Chattanooga. Left to right—Pfc Calvin Grant, Gale 
watched the Tennessee River flow through McCurry, Pfe James Kent and Sue Shambough 
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Sub mitted by E. M. La ‘in 

A group of Marine recruits photographed in 1918. then went to France. One sign declared: "St. Paul 
These men were assigned to Co. D, 13th Regiment, leads the United States in Marine enlistments..." | 





CORPS 
ALBUM 


ERE ARE some more of the Old 
Corps photos which we will print 

as a regular feature. Leatherneck will 
pay $15.00 for old photos of this type 
accepted for publication. Please include 
date, outfit, or any other available identi- 
fication. Mail your Old Corps photos to 














CORPS ALBUM EDITOR. Leatherneck ‘ Submitted by SSgt. John A. Kistler 
Magazine, Box 1918, Washington 13, Marines of the Post Fire Department at Quantico, Virginia, in 1923. 
D. C. All photos will be returned. General John Lejeune was then Commandant of the Marine Corps 


Submitted by tn E. Riley 
Guam's Insular Patrol in 1937. Marine patrolmen, then was Capt. Lucian Whitaker, USMC. The white 
carefully selected, were from MB, Sumay. Chief building in background (R) was the Old Civil Jail 


From time to time, readers have 
requested information about the 
Corps Album photos we have printed. 
The following list of names and ad- 
dresses of this month’s contributors 
will make it possible for readers to 
write directly to the owners of the 
pictures for identification or inform- 
ation not contained in the captions. 


E. M. Larsen 

1108 North 18 St., Fargo, N.D. 

SSgt. John A. Kistler 

MB, Naval Mine Depot, Yorktown, Va. 


Elmer E. Riley 
5260 Batavia Rd., South Gate, Calif. 


W. G. Huntley 
1200 44th Place SE, Wash. 19, D.C. 


MSgt. Eugene M. Martin, USMC, Ret'd 
P.O. Box 751, Titusville, Fla. 


Jerry O'Leary, Jr. 
Washington Evening Star, Wash., D.C. ee 
Witten P, Themes Submitted by W. G. Huntley 


10120 52nd Ave., College Park, Md. In 1918, Marine Corps recruiters traveled with the 
movie, ‘The Unbeliever," shown at Wilmington, Del. 
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"Submitted by ‘MSot. Dawwne M. Martin, US ’, Ret’d 
Police officers of the Guardia Nacionale, Managua, then was Captain Evans F. Carlson, in the center. 
Nicaragua, December 10, 1932. The Chief of Police Managua had been recovering from an earthquake 
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Submitted by Jerry v5 om oP. : Submitted by William P. Thomas, Jr. 
The San Juan, Puerto Rico, basketball team, in Marines at Cavite, Philippine Islands, after their 
January, 1943. The photo was made at Isla Grande expedition on Samar. The photo was ‘made in 1901 
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by SSgt. Arthur J. McGowan 


HAD BEEN handed seventy- 
five civilians and told “give 
me back seventy-five Ma- 
rines.”’ Just like that, with twelve weeks 
in which to make the transformation. 

Ninety days, not one minute more, 
for me to change the whole character 
of 75 human beings. And I love my 
job, I’m a drill instructor—a D. I. 

To assist me I have three junior drill 
instructors. We are the four cooks who 
will take seventy-five ingredients and 
produce one perfect stew. The Marine 
Corps is not interested in “half-baked” 
or “over-done’” products. Only the 
finest is acceptable. 

The “cooking oven” is located at the 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris 
Island, South Carolina—in the tidal 
swamps about 70 miles south of 
Charleston, S. C., and some 30 miles 
north of Savannah, Georgia. 

Offering further assistance are some 
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One of Parris Island’s “finest” speaks from the heart to tell what 


it takes to shape men and character into the Marine Corps’ mold 





of the greatest officers and non-com- 
missioned officers that the Corps has. 
Only the very finest are ever considered 
for Drill Instructor’s School. And if any 
of us thought we were sharp or on the 
ball all such ideas vanished after just 
one week at D. I. School. Talk about 


Sharp! Why, those instructors must 
have changed uniforms after every time 
they sat down. 

I don’t know every Drill Instructor at 
Parris Island, but I know enough of 
them from each of the different Re- 
cruit Battalions to know that our 
Commanding General’s goal—to make 
sure that only the very capable are 
given the task of changing civilians 
into Marines—has not been set in vain. 

One of the first things I remember 
about DI school was waiting outside 
the psychiatrist’s office (we call them 
“head shrinkers”) to find out if I was 
mentally and emotionally stable 
enough to be a drill instructor. I found 


out much later how all-important this 
interview was. , 

Do you know what pressure. is? 
Mental pressure, I mean. The kind that 
makes you want to give up a career of 
thirteen years, when you realize that 
leadership under pressure is the most 
important part of being a Drill Instruc- 
tor. Leadership, plus common sense, 
will give me the answers to more than 
seventy-five daily little problems, hu- 
man problems, for the next three 
months. That’s the kind of pressure all 
Drill Instructors are under. Yes, I said 
all, Every man working on the Drill 
Field is under the same pressure every 
day he is working with recruits. Some- 
times the pressure gets too great, and 
something gives. 

It is nothing premeditated, but just 
like the lid blowing off the tea pot. You 
get the same feeling you had when your 
son broke one of the good dishes. Your 
first impulse might be to grab the 
young one, and even a slight paddling 
might be in order, but that won’t put 
the pieces back together. 

No matter what your recruits do or 
what they have broken, you cannot lay 
a hand on them. We know it and so 
do the recruits. The men I feel honored 
to work with know in their hearts that 
they are capable of answering any 
problem connected with recruits, with- 
out using a form of maltreatment, any 
form. 

After convincing the Head Shrinker 
that I had the minimum _ required 
amount and type of grey matter, I was 
allowed to start my five weeks at Drill 
Instructor's School, the “chit pit,” 
where you get a demerit, or “chit” for 
major crimes like having a piece of 
thread hanging from inside your collar, 
or a discoloration under one finger nail, 
or getting caught reaching in your 
pocket. Nothing is carried in pockets 
anymore, that’s what the tops of your 
socks are for. 

The instructors who preside over the 
students demand perfection—absolute 
perfection. Until the day I picked up 
my first platoon I could never under- 
stand this incessant demand. 

I remember the day my platoon had 
its 15th-Training-Day Rifle and Per- 
sonnel Inspection. This inspection is to 
allow our Company Commander to re- 
view the instruction that has _ been 
given and to find out how well the new 
boots are progressing in their training. 
You see, nothing is taken for granted. 
Even though a drill instructor is known 


as an outstanding Professor of Basic 
Military Subjects, he and his platoon 
will be examined periodically to make 
sure everything is up to the Corps’ 
standards. No matter how hard you 
try, you never pass one of these inspec- 
tions without a mistake. 

That day it was Request Mast. Each 
recruit at Parris Island has the privi- 
lege of requesting to see the “Skipper” 
(Company Commander or the “Old 
Man” —the Battalion Commander) 
whenever he feels he has a problem 
that warrants that much attention. The 
procedure is called Requesting Mast. 
This is to make sure that anytime a 
recruit feels he is mistreated, he can go 
over the Drill Instructor’s head, right 
to the top—the Commanding General, 
if need be. 

The rights of Request Mast are ex- 
plained to each new recruit within 72 
hours after he joins his platoon. But 
in the schedule that runs from 5 A.M. 
until 9:30 P.M. the Request Mast lec- 
ture was overlooked. No excuse, just 
overlooked. 

Well, I’ve said previously that these 
battalion officers were sharp; it took 
the Captain just four minutes to find 
out the platoon hadn’t been told their 
rights of Request Mast. I received a 
phone call the next morning inviting 
me to drop in and see our Battalion 
S-3 (training) Officer. And I would 
rather lose my wallet than have to 
stand in front of our S-3 for another 
one of his lectures. 

Needless to say each man was fully 
indoctrinated with Request Mast pro- 
cedures before the Inspection party had 
left the Drill Field. Thank God I’ve 
got a tough hide! 

My schedule for the first eight days 
began at 5 A.M. and ended anywhere 
from 9 to 11 P.M. that same night. 
Physicals, clothing issue, dental ap- 
pointments, issuing rifles, how to make 
a military bunk and endless hours of 
drill are crowded into the first eight 
days, or “forming stage’’ as it is called. 
You get so tired you don’t dare sit 
down. 

I do not smile during the daylight 
hours for the whole three months, For, 
to smile would show sentiment or kind- 
liness, and while working with a 
platoon you must appear to be devoid 
of all such feelings. Maybe this inci- 
dent will show you why. 

The first night with the platoon I 
ordered all the troops to write post 
cards home to their mothers, fathers, 

TURN PAGE 
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I'M A D.I. (cont.) 


wives, girl friends, guardians or anyone 
they thought should know their address. 

I received a card from every man 
except one Private. He jumped to his 
feet as I yelled his name. “How about 
it, Boy! Where’s the card I said I 
wanted from everyone?” 

“I’m sorry sir, I have no one to write 
to.” 

“What do you mean you have no 
one, how about your mother or father?” 

“Both dead, Sir.” 

“And I suppose you don’t have a 
sister or brother, an aunt, uncle, grand- 
parent, or even a girl friend who might 
like to know how you are making out?” 

“No Sir, I have no relatives and I 
don’t know any girls, Sir.” 

“Where did you come from before 
you joined the Marine Corps then, wise 
guy?” 

“TI spent my whole life in an orphan- 
age, Sir.” 

For just a second, I could not find 
words. Here was a kid with as much 
guts as I’d ever want to see. 

Yeah, I would have liked to pat him 
on the back and tell him he had 74 
friends or buddies now. But one pat 
on the back or a kind word can be 
taken a lot of different ways by 75 
different men. It would have made 
my treatment of him a little bit differ- 
ent from the others, and that’s wrong. 
Each man has to get the same impar- 
tial objective treatment. 

At the moment, I personally hoped 
this kid would make it, and he’d get 
no special treatment—he’d have to 
make it on his own. 

There are many times when you have 
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to order your best buddy or even your 
own brother to do some pretty messy 
jobs. You don’t like them, but they 
have to be done. And unless I treat 
everyone exactly the same I don’t think 
I'm doing the Marine Corps or myself 
justice. And maybe the other men 
wouldn’t think they were getting justice 
either. 

I have no Negroes, no Wops, no Jews, 
no Micks nor “individuals” in my pla- 
toon. Just seventy-five recruits practic- 
ing to be a team. And I want to be 
sure that if this team ever gets into the 


“big game” they have all the equip- 
ment, especially the mental stuff, they 
need to keep us undefeated. This next 
one may be our last game, and the 
enemy isn’t interested in what we ac- 
complished in the past, only what we 
can do now and in the future. 

I want to be certain that O’Reilly 
isn’t worried about Ginsburg on his left 
or DeAngelo on his right or Robinson 
behind him. To him they are Marines, 
so he hasn’t got a worry in the world. 

I am convinced that if they face that 
supreme moment of “kill or be killed” 
my recruits will have the will to win, 
the courage to fight on, even with only 
rocks, and the humility to remember 
that God is the maker and taker of all 
things. 

All this in ninety days!! And that’s 
more time for “boot training’ than 
Medal of Honor winners SSegt. John 
Basilone (six weeks) or John Daly (one 
month), Lou Diamond, or Major 
Kukela were given. 

Have you ever seen a_ seventeen- 
year-old Yankee from New York trying 
to sell the merits of pizza pie to an 
18-year-old Rebel from Atlanta, Ga., 
who in turn was trying to sell the dish 
of “cornpone, ham hocks and a little 
black-eyes” in return? It is a wonder- 
ful country that breeds such young 
men. Our Land will always be safe as 
long as such men continue to believe 
that “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” are more important than 
self-gratification. 

There is in all men, I believe, a 
spark that if cultivated, produces a 
flame of the spirit recognized the world 
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over. 
Pride! That is one of the important 
qualities we hope to find in our re- 


cruits. Honest, heart-felt pride in his 
home town, his high school; yes, even 
the way they make pizza pie in his 
particular city; this pride that can be 
used to make the sharpest uniform, 
cleanest rifle and the best damn pla- 
toon on Parris Island. It’s no cinch, 
but the challenge is exhilarating. Most 
of the time we make it. Sometimes it 
takes a couple of months in the Fleet 
Marine Force to bring it out; but we 
never stop trying to find the spark 
which ignites that burning desire to be 
a man. 

Why do we demand so much from 
people who just yesterday were young 
average citizens of Uncle Sugar Able? 
Well, the veterans of Guadalcanal, 
Tarawa, and Iwo were mostly the same 
average, normal eighteen-year-olds of 
the early nineteen forties. They got 
their advanced training the hard way. 
Or is there any easy way? At Parris 
Island we are not trying to duplicate 
the wartime conditions of a steaming 
jungle or a frozen ravine, but if some- 
where in the Valhalla of great heroes, 
past or future, a voice cries out “If 
only I had been better trained,” Ill 
know in my heart it is not the voice of 
one of my boys. 

Today I reprimanded a recruit for 
a full minute. The cause? He brushed 
a fly from his chin. That doesn’t sound 
like a crime, but to a Marine, the posi- 
tion of attention does not allow for the 
slightest movement. When the com- 
mand “Attention” is given I demand a 
platoon of statues. Drill Instructors 
will settle for nothing else. We believe 
this to be a very small example of dis- 
cipline. 

My company commander and I just 
finished a little talk; I did the listen- 
ing. It seems that three recruits in the 
platoon were not up to par in the care 
of their weapons. My junior drill in- 
structors and I thought we were really 
“squared away” on our M-ls. But the 
Captain has inspected more rifles than 
there are sand fleas, and little areas 
that we had completely overlooked 
were caught by the skipper’s critical 
eye. The Drill Instructors are very 
lucky to have such a company com- 
mander. Unless each man in the pla- 
toon is completely up to standard, in 
all phases of training, we will surely 
be given the word. And because there 
are so many people who are sincerely 
interested in helping a Drill Instructor 
to do a good job, the job is becoming 
easier and easier. I know my weapons 
will never again be below par. 

Every single day of “Boot Camp” 
has been carefully planned, right to 
the minute. Every move has been 


tested again and again to rule out the 





chance for error. We make mistakes— 
we’re human beings—but seldom, if 
ever, is the same mistake duplicated. 

The pay we get as Drill Instructors is 
the same we got as mechanics, office 
personnel, armorers, or just plain old 
foot soldiers. Our conduct and _ pro- 
ficiency markings and our fitness re- 
ports, upon which promotions are de- 
cided, do not get any better simply 
because we are Drill Instructors; as a 
matter of fact, my last fitness report 
was a little below my average mark- 
ings. So you might wonder why we 
volunteer for this duty. Personally, I 
think I know the kind of man the Ma- 
rine Corps needs when it gets a Ma- 
rine from Recruit Training at Parris 
Island. And that is why I volunteered. 


They do not expect us to send forth 
someone who is so inspired but un- 
trained that he would want to fight 
the enemy single-handed, for then we 
would have failed to prove to him the 
value of living to fight again, or the 
superiority of team fighting over “every 
man for himself.” 

Nor do we train men to fight only 
when every one else around them is 
participating, for then we would be 
discouraging individual initiative. In- 
stead, our goal is to send forth Ma- 





rines who believe in their hearts that 
they have been completely trained to 
handle any situation, in peacetime or 
in war. 

We have just finished practicing for 
our platoon graduation. I stand back 
and wonder as each recruit marches 
past: Have I given him everything he 
needs? Are they the finest product the 
Marine Corps can produce? Is there any 
part of their training, however small, 
that is not outstanding? Seventy-five 
times a day, from now until I put them 
on the bus, I will ask myself these 
questions. Yes, I believe I’ve done my 
job thoroughly. There are no “pro- 
fessional” Drill Instructors in the Ma- 
rine Corps. If another war or “police 
action” breaks out I will stake my 





reputation and my own life on the 
combat performance of these same Ma- 
rines I am turning out now. 

And this is why I love my job. To 


see 75 long-haired, slouch-shouldered 
civilians step down from a train, and 
twelve weeks later have a platoon of 
spit-shined, hard-muscled young Ma- 
rines leave the Island for active duty, 
will always keep me working at this 
job. 

And one day I hope, my own boy 
will be in an honor platoon. END 
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General George Washington went along with a Marine 


sergeant’s ruse. He also proved that he knew a good 


amphibious tactic when his unpaid Marines made one 


by Earl Smith 





ROPS OF cold rain trickled from the 

bare branches and splashed in the 

dipper of grog Junior Sergeant Willie 
Reynolds was warming over the smouldering 
ashes of the small campfire. The huddled 
figure beside him shivered and grumbled. 

“The drizzle and that dyin’ fire ain’t going 
to make it any hotter, Willie,’ Private Tom 
Marston said. “Might as well have it now 
‘fore it gives up all its spirits in the steamin’ 
vapors.” 

“Private Marston, I am endurin’ yer famil- 
iarity only because I am too starved, cold, wet 
and disgusted to resent it—and because to- 
morrow is the end of my miserable enlist- 
ment,” growled Reynolds. 


Marston’s numb fingers held his cup shakily 
as Reynolds poured half the mixture from the 
wooden-handled dipper. ‘“Yer not alone; nine- 
teen more of us are going to Philadelphia with 
ye, and to hell and blazes with Sergeant 
O’Hara’s important mission—whatever it 
may be.”’ 

“To take Bordentown, no doubt.”’ 

“Like as not. Anyway, O’Hara hates th’ 
English so much he’d try it alone.”’ 

“O’Hara’s enlistment is up too, but only 
this mornin’ I heard him swearing to stay in 
and shoutin’ all those Irish oaths ye kin hear 
fer miles around.” 

‘““Maybe he thinks Gen’] Washington’ll hear 
and come runnin’ with our last three months 


” 


pay. 
TURN PAGE 
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a Hestian, wounded by the first volley, was in front of him... O'Hara swung the butt of his musket 


RIVER RAID (cont.) 


Twenty yards away Sgt. Patrick 
O’Hara chunked up a glowing log and 
pulled his collar tighter as an icy 
rivulet poured from his battered cocked 
hat and ran down his back. O’Hara 
was a big man, about forty, with a 
square jaw, steely blue eyes and a 
bushy red mustache. He glanced across 
the clearing and contemplated the 
huddled groups of Marines, some mut- 
tering quietly among themselves, others 
staring mutely into the waning camp- 
fires. “Sure, an’ th’ Good Saints’ Angels 
’d be hoverin’ over us still if we coulda 
stayed on th’ old Hancock. But, them’s 
th’ fortunes o’ war...” O’Hara told 
himself. 

Things had been different then; the 
detachment had had plenty of fire, and 
there had been officers to make deci- 
sions. Now, camped on the Pennsyl- 
vania side of the Delaware, two miles 
to the north and across from enemy- 
held Bordentown, there were no offi- 
cers. Captain Fenton lay gravely ill in 
a farmhouse, eight miles down the 
river. The packet of orders the captain 
had turned over to O’Hara bulged in- 
side the sergeant’s threadbare coat. 

Dusk had covered the sky with a 
murky greyness. O’Hara withdrew the 
papers from his pocket, used them to 
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fan his log into flame. In the light, he 
reread the order which seemed impos- 
sible to carry out. 

“To Robert Fenton, Captain of Ma- 
rines” it read. “By Order of the Com- 
mander In Chief you will take com- 
mand of Detachment of Marines, con- 
sisting of thirty men and two sergeants, 
and upon requesting from the Quarter- 
master two horses, two mortars, 60 
bombs, powder and ball for muskets, 
and rations for ten days, you will pro- 
ceed North along the Delaware River 
to a point opposite Bordentown; on 
arrival you will take charge of two 
boats concealed there and you will con- 
duct a Raid against Enemy Fortifica- 
tions at Bordentown, river conditions 
permitting, endeavoring to 
Prisoners and Inflict damage. 
Cadwalader, Colonel. 

“Faith an’ Saint Patrick ’d nivver 
drove th’ snakes outta dear old Ireland 
if it wasn’t fer his gittin’ up an’ about 
it,” O’Hara muttered to himself. “There 
be them as must be told a thing er two, 
an’ whilst I sit here on me haunches, 
brooding like a spurned colleen, th’ 
men are jibberin’ ’n jabberin’ mongst 
themselves; "tis the plague o’ mutiny, 
*n I'll not abide any more o’ it.” 

Set. Patrick O’Hara rose to his full 
six foot three. “Sgt. Reynolds, if it 
please ye, I'd be havin’ a word with 


” 


ye. 


secure 
John 





Reynolds finished his last drop of 
grog, threw the empty dipper carelessly 
on the slush-covered ground, and 
slowly strolled over. “Aye, Sergeant, 
what is it now?” he asked in annoy- 
ance. 

“Tis a changed lad ye are, Sergeant,”’ 
O’Hara said pleasantly. ‘“Wasn’t it 
yourself that was ever so full o’ the 
divil when we were aboard the Han- 
cock? Well I’ll remember to me dyin’ 
day the three Tory gents ye tossed off 
the pier in Boston fer their cuttin’ re- 
marks about the appearance of yer 
uniform.” 

“It’s a different war, now, O’Hara,” 
Reynolds said evenly. “Empty bellies, 
frozen feet and no pay don’t spawn 
rowdy stories and merry songs.” 

O’Hara was silent for a moment, 
then he brusquely ordered Reynolds to 
assemble the men in the center of the 
clearing. 

In his heart O’Hara felt compassion 
for these weary, hungry, homesick men, 
but he could not let them go. He 
needed them, the Colonies needed them, 
and most of all they needed each other. 
Pity would never do; and what self- 
respecting Marine sergeant could ever 
expect to inspire his men by sympath- 
izing with them in their misery? 
O’Hara was by nature a God-fearing, 
merciful man, but his course was 
charted. He would have to lash out 





with a fiery Irish tongue and shame his 
Marines into a realization of their 
duties to themselves and their country. 

He surveyed the silent, defiant group 
coldly. “Faith an’ it’s me two pore old 
grandmothers I’d rather have fightin’ 
beside me than the sorry lot of ye ’'m 
lookin’ at.” 

The Marines shifted uneasily, wait- 
ing. O’Hara spat viciously into the 
smouldering coals of the snow-rimmed 
campfire. 

“Brave fightin’ men, are ye? Well, 
sure an’ the lights must’ve been shinin’ 
awful dim in Tun Tavern the day some 
fool Marine recruited the likes 0’ you. 
Now, by all th’ Saints, I’m swearin’ to 
carry out the mission I been given by 
the good Captain who lies yonder in 
the farmhouse, his body wracked an’ 
burnin’ with the fever...” 

“Yer a brave man, O’Hara,” Reyn- 
olds jeered. “But ye’ll be takin’ them 
Hessians single-handed, I’m thinkin’— 
lessen we git paid ‘fore midnight to- 
morrow.” 

“May th’ good Saints forgive ye, 
Willie Reynolds, but I’m thinkin’ it’s 
a heap o’ repentin’ ye’ll have to be 
doin’ fer yer ringleadin’ an’ mutineerin’ 
—all over a paltry few dollars o’ pay.” 

“A few dollars of pay!” Reynolds 
shouted indignantly. “Three months we 
been marchin’ and fightin’ on empty 
stomachs and in all that time there 
ain’t been one shilling of .. .” 

“So, it’s pay, is it?” O’Hara ex- 
ploded. “What are ye, American Hes- 
sians fightin’ fer love o’ money?” He 
checked his rage and stared at the 
silent group of Marines. Their enlist- 
ments were up on the morrow, but 
somehow he must keep them until the 
mission was performed. The _ short- 
timers had fallen under the influence 
of Junior Sergeant Reynolds’ bad dis- 
position and jealous attitude. Reyn- 
old’s only potent weapon of discontent 
was the complete lack of pay. Now, 
thought O’Hara, if only I could 
promise me men some money... 

O’Hara’s eyes brightened and he 
spoke in an unfamiliar cheerful tone. 
“Sure, an’ we’re wastin’ our time, if 
it’s th’ pay that’s worryin’ ye. The 
reason I’d be havin’ a word with ye is 
that tonight I ride south to Philadel- 
phia to see th’ Man hisself. I'll see 
Colonel Cadwalader an’ th’ money’ll 
be as good as in yer pockets! Private 
Bolton, saddle me th’ gray horse.” 

O’Hara cleared his throat and smiled 
warmly. “Now, knowing what fine lads 
ye are, is there any of. you that 
wouldn’t serve an extra day or two to 
carry out yer poor Captain’s mission, 
especially if getting yer back pay were 
dependent upon it?” 

“Yer a black-hearted blackmailer, 
O’Hara,” Reynolds muttered, but there 


were murmurs of approval from the 
other Marines. ‘Th’ Continental Con- 
gress hasn’t got the money, and if they 
did, they’d use it for some other fool- 
ishness. But go ahead, chase yer wild 
gooses. We may not be here when ye 
return empty-handed...” 

“Yer opinions, Willie Reynolds, 
smacks nigh to conspiracy. Ye better 
be holdin’ yer tongue, man, or, I'll be 
reportin’ yer disgraceful conduct to th’ 
Colonel hisself. Meantime, may th’ 
Good Lord forgive me, I’m leavin’ you 
in charge o’ th’ detachment an’ ye’d 
best be keepin’ th’ men together till I 
git back, lest I call down th’ curse o’ 
me great granddaddy, him as was hung 
fer speakin’ his mind about George the 
Parstate 0797 wn" 

The trail south along the bank of the 
Delaware was beset with the obstacles 
and pitfalls of Winter. Small troop en- 
campments were numerous along the 
way, but O’Hara skillfully avoided 
them. “It ain’t the likes of me that'll 
be gittin’ hisself blasted by them 
nervous soldiers,’ O’Hara muttered. 

At midnight a few snow flakes made 
him wonder whether he hadn’t chosen 
a fool’s errand to keep his men from 
leaving. He drove the horse faster, 
hoping to stay ahead of the gathering 
snow clouds. An hour later volleys of 
flakes pelted horse and rider and made 
it almost impossible for O’Hara to see 
where he was heading. 

Then it happened. A brook evenly 
covered by the snow, and the horse’s 
hooves crashed through the ice. The 
horse went down heavily, throwing 
O’Hara and slamming him hard against 
the snow covered ground. The mount, 
its right forefoot injured, slipped 





several times in a painful effort to 
stand, then, lifting its head high and 
scrambling wildly, got to its feet. 
O’Hara seized the reins and patted the 
horse gently. 

“Tis a fine time t’ be failin’ me, old 
friend,” he said. “Faith, an’ I’m hopin’ 
yer leg’s not busted .’ O’Hara 
coaxed a few slow steps from the horse. 
The bad limp meant he’d have to turn 
back, but O’Hara thanked his patron 
saint he wouldn’t have to shoot the 
animal. 

Dawn brought a clear sky, and 
through the treetops, O’Hara could see 
the reflection of the rising sun. “May 
the saints be praised, here’s weather to 
fight by. But there’s little to be gained 
walkin’ into camp lookin’ like th’ rag- 
tag o’ Dublin’s fishmarket. ’Tis a 
jaunty air I’ll be flauntin’ in their faces 
when I’m seein’ me men—and it’d best 
be a fast, agile tongue in me head to 
recover from me situation.” 

It was then that O’Hara decided to 
brave the wrath of Saint Patrick by 
telling the biggest lie of his life. 

About noon Sgt. Patrick O’Hara ar- 
rived back at the clearing where he had 
left his men. A lone sentry stood by 
the fire in the center of the bivouac. 
He greeted O’Hara with a broad grin. 

“All’s well, Sergeant,” the sentry re- 
ported. “Private Piggott shot a deer 
this morning and the men are dressing 
it now in yonder thicket.” 

“Blitherin’ Idiots!” O’Hara stormed. 
“IT meself left orders there was t’ be no 
shootin’... .7 

“There wasn’t,” answered the sentry. 
“Private Piggott has a handy bow arm, 
Sergeant. He killed the deer with an 
arrow.” (continued on page 76) 





The horse galloped onto the thin ice and crashed through... 
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QUARTERMASTER 





SUHUOL 


Enlisted and officer personnel from every branch of the 


Armed Forces attend the service schools held at 


the Army Quartermaster Training Command 





SSgt. Richard S. Vilkinofsky is the master of several hundred parts 
of a standard typewriter. He is a student in Office Machine Repair 


by TSgt. Allen G. Mainard 


Photos by 
Cpl. Bernard A. Marvin 


ing increasingly important 
to the Marine Corps. They 
grind out the orders, keep the weapons 
and vehicles functioning and clothe and 
feed the Marine. Without them, there 
could be no Marine Corps. The sweat- 
ing, dirty, rear-ranks private laboring 
across the sandy waste of a beach gives 
little thought to the work and prepara- 
tion necessary to put him there, but 
getting him on that beach requires a 
multitude of skills. 

The Marine Corps lists more than 
250 Military Occupational Specialties. 
Each is designed to provide a rung in 
the ladder of support of the rifleman 
complaining of the heavy pack chafing 
his tired back. While his skill as an 
infantryman and courage wins our 
battles, he is a useless hero without the 
support troops. The same is true of the 
Army, the Air Force and the Navy. For 
every man who drops a bomb, aims a 
torpedo or yanks the lanyard on an 
artillery piece, there are scores of men 


S) KILLED HANDS are becom- 
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Aerial Delivery trainees looked over some of the pack, repair and maintain the ‘chutes used for air 
training aids used by instructors. All students must drops. Supervision and training are extremely rigid 


working to keep him there. 

Each service has some skills peculiar 
to their mission but there are many 
which are identical for all the services. 
The Department of Defense has ex- 
ploited these identical skills to the 
benefit of the taxpayer and the rifle- 
man. Training personnel for the neces- 
sary jobs in the military is often a co- 
operative venture. It is not unusual to 
see a mixture of services at the training 
centers. 

Eleven courses at the Army Quarter- 
master Training Command, The 
Quartermaster School, Fort Lee, Vir- 
ginia, are open to Marines. Four 
courses, Petroleum Products Analysis, 
Petroleum Storage, Office Machine Re- 
pair and Parachute Packing, Mainte- 
nance and Aerial Delivery take the 
majority of Marine Corps students. 
Food services, laundry supervision, 
bakeries and Army Procurement take 
the rest. Only four of the 174 Marines 
who attended the courses in the past 
have failed for academic reasons. 
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105-mm. howitzer was rigged for delivery by air. The parachute 
and harness were carefully checked under an instructor's guidance 

















QUARTERMASTER (cont.) 


This is a remarkable record which 
most of the Marines attribute to the 
thoroughness of their instructors. Mr. 
G. N. Valentine, supervisor of the Of- 
fice Machine Repair Course, compli- 
mented the Corps for the caliber of 
Marines it sends to Fort Lee. Mr. 
Valentine also stated that the Marines 
consistently finish in the top third of 
their class. 

The OMR course is the longest and 
one of the most difficult. During their 
26-week stay at Fort Lee, the students 
spend S04 hours studying five standard 
and four portable typewriters, four add- 
ing machines, four calculators, a mime- 
ograph and a duplicating machine, The 
average typewriter has more than 2000 
parts, the calculators up to 5000 which 
means that the student must really 
work or flunk. Learning to strip the 
machines down to their last bolt and 
reassembling them is not the most diffi- 
cult part of their training. The most 
frustrating part of the course is learn- 
ing to adjust the many parts so that 
the machines operate properly. 

At present the Marine Corps T/O 
calls for 110 Typewriter Repairmen 
with the MOS of 3241. There are some 
84 Marines now carrying the MOS and 
31 will be school trained by the end of 
this year. The course at Fort Lee gives 
the students the equivalent of two 
years’ on-the-job training. Most of the 
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Lt. F. V. White (R) and TSgt. R. Deslongchamps 
head up the Marine Liaison Office at Ft. Lee, Va. 
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men sent to the course have some pre- 
vious experience in the field, but some 
have no idea of what makes a type- 
writer work until they draw their tools 
and first machine. 

Staff Sergeant Craig C. Gibson, who 
recently graduated in the top 10 per 
cent of his class, came to the course 
without previous training. He had been 
a DI at San Diego. A good pair of 
hands and thorough instruction helped 


Lt. White (pointing) 
for the officer students of the Quartermaster School 
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doubles as a weapons instructor 





him hold a consistent “A” average 
throughout the course. Sergeant Donald 
I, Lezotte, another outstanding student, 
had a hunting accident and would have 
been dropped from the course except 
for the strong recommendation made 
by his instructors. While the officials 
bend over backward to help the student 
who applies himself, those who choose 
to dope off soon find themselves on 
orders. 





The Petroleum Products Analysis students marched in formation to a 


morning classroom. PPA is a relatively new field in the Marine Corps 

















MSgt. Leadus R. Armes weighed the residue of a petroleum product 
after it had been subjected to extreme heat in a high-temperature oven 


SSgt. Marvin McDonald poured a petroleum solution into 
a separatory funnel which graduated it into several layers 


One of the newest fields for the Ma- 
rine Corps is petroleum products. So 
far very few Marines have received 
training at Fort Lee in Petroleum Prod- 
ucts Analysis and the Petroleum Stor- 
age Specialist Courses. Enlisted person- 
nel are trained in the principles and 
procedures used in the laboratory test- 
ing and analysis of all petroleum prod- 
ucts used by the military. They learn 
to check octane ratings, oil flow, wax 
content and other specifications for 
petroleum products. A good knowledge 
of math is necessary in this course. 
Staff Sergeant Marvin L. McDonald 
said, “Dope off around here and you’ve 
had the course.” He and Master Ser- 
geant Leadus R. Armes are the only 
two Marines presently under training in 
this specialty at Fort Lee. Armes is 
the second master sergeant in the Corps 
to take the course. He said it was the 
most difficult he had ever taken. Armes 
and McDonald spend an average of 
three hours a night studying. 

Lab work takes up a major portion 
of their training. They learn to break 
down the petroleum products to see if 
they contain any impurities and 
whether they meet the government 
specifications. They must also be able 
to identify the “unknowns,” impurities 
which might cause disaster in the field 
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Office Machine Repair students "detail stripped" a duplicating machine. 
Oney F. Bishop (standing), a civilian instructor, supervised the job 





if not detected in time. Actually they 
become scientific detectives. In the field 
their job is to test incoming fuels which 
might have become contaminated in 
transit. 

The Petroleum Storage Specialist 
Course has to do with the transporta- 
tion and storage of petroleum products. 
The Quartermaster School has a com- 
plete storage park, pipe lines and ship- 
ping containers which the students must 
master during the eight-week course. 
They are taught general storage sub- 
jects, Class III Supply Point Opera- 
tions, petroleum depot operations and 
the military pipe line system. 

The food Service Supervision and 
Food Service Supply Officer courses 
run 11 weeks. Even though. the en- 
listed students are senior NCOs with 
years of experience they must still 
demonstrate their prowess with spoon 
and skillet. The services are working 
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QUARTERMASTER (cont.) 


toward one system of menu and food 
supply which will result in considerable 
savings. Each service now has a master 
menu and the students at Fort Lee are 
not only taught how to prepare them 
according to the necessary calories per 
man per day, but also how to handle 
the administrative and purchase ends 
of the business. Several officers are 
also attending the course. CWO Em- 
mett L. Meadows, a veteran of 15 years’ 
service in the food field, represents one 
extreme of experience while Captain 
Billy D. Bridges is just beginning. The 
officers also cook. 

One of the most interesting courses 
the Marines attend at the huge instal- 
lation is the Parachute Packing, Main- 
tenance and Aerial Delivery Course. 
Staff Sergeant Vincent P. Nucci, a 
member of the liaison team, has been 
an instructor in the course for nearly 
three years. Marines who are assigned 
to the course are already qualified mili- 
tary jumpers and are required to jump 
a parachute they have packed as part 
of their training. 

Supervision and training in the 
course is extremely rigid. Minor in- 
fractions of rules or safety regulations 


Students 
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worked in the parachute packing shed. 
As part of their regular training, enrollees in the 


Army Warrant Officer E. Marchant (L) discussed the Food Service 








Supply Officer Course with five officer students at display counter 


help build the individual’s stamina 
since the instructors invariably invite 
the man to knock out 10 push ups. Any 
major mistake or lack of ability or ap- 
plication washes the student out of 





Packing, Maintenance and Aerial Delivery Course 
must make a jump, wearing a self-packed ‘chute 


the course immediately. The old gag 
about bringing a parachute back if it 
doesn’t open doesn’t get any laughs 
from the experts. 

Students must learn not only to pack 
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Cpl. R. C. Hirst, an Office Machine Repair Course student, worked 


overtime with his textbooks. Marine students rate high at Fort Lee 





the various parachutes but how to re- 
pair and maintain them. 
The Aerial Delivery phase is one of 


the most fascinating. Marines who 
were caught in the Chosin Reservoir in 
1950 remember the thousands of cargo 
‘chutes dotting the cold skies as they 
brought in much needed supplies and 
ammo. At Fort Lee the students pre- 
pare every possible type of cargo for 
air drops, from cases of “C” Ration to 
heavy trucks and artillery pieces. Mis- 
takes here result in the destruction of 
thousands of dollars worth of equip- 
ment, but the gear they train with has 
been dropped many times. without 
major damage. 

The Quartermaster School of the 
Army is more than 38 years old, al- 
though it has been at Fort Lee for only 
a few years. It is one of the top rank- 
ing units in the Army Service School 
system. When a Marine reports to Fort 
Lee for duty he is assigned to “B” 


Company. All aerial delivery men are 
assigned to “C’? Company which is on 
jump status—without which they could 
not continue to draw hazardous duty 
pay. 

Technical Sergeant Robert Deslong- 
champs is the senior enlisted Marine in 
the three-man liaison group. All ad- 
ministrative details are handled by his 
office. When the students report aboard 
they are given a complete briefing on 
what to expect. They are told that this 
is an Army post where things are done 
a bit differently. Soldiers salute un- 
covered indoors and Headquarters, Ma- 


Many extra calories, in cake form, were consumed by members of a 


rine Corps has ordered that our stu- 
dents will follow the same procedure. 
But Deslongchamps points out to the 
men, “While their differences may an- 
noy us, we probably irritate them with 
our own customs just as much.” First 
Lieutenant F. V. White, Jr., is the Ma- 
rine Corps liaison officer but doubles as 
a weapons instructor for the Quarter- 
master OCS students. 

The Quartermaster School is headed 
by Colonel Clarence E. Reid, a Regular 
Army officer who was chief liaison of- 
ficer for the Sixth Army in the Pacific 
during WW II. He was assigned to the 
Seventh Marines for one period and 
participated in six campaigns in New 
Guinea, New Britain and the Philip- 
pines. 

The post is situated in “America’s 
Historic Heartland,” according to tour- 
ist guides. Cornwallis surrendered the 
British Army at Yorktown a few miles 
away. A number of Civil War battles, 
including the famous “Crater Battle,” 
were fought where the post now stands. 

But Marines attending the various 
courses at the huge quartermaster in- 
stallation have little time for sightsee- 
ing. Due to the cost of training, a stu- 
dent who does not apply himself is 
quickly and unsympathetically dropped. 

The relations between the Marines 
and Army are excellent. The Marines 
have made an excellent scholastic re- 
cord and their appearance and conduct 
is a credit to the Marine Corps. While 
much of this is due to the close super- 
vision of their NCOs and liaison per- 
sonnel, most of the credit goes to the 
Marine student who realizes the impor- 
tance of the training he is receiving. 

END 





newly graduated class in the Army's Quartermaster School mess hall 
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Willie Chipmunk, USMC, 


how does it fee 
to be retired 


hy Fred Stolley 





(Ret.) admits that he almost broke up into 


little pieces the day after he salted away his green uniform 
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ago the Marine Corps and I 
parted company after a 
pleasant partnership that had lasted 
more than 20 years. You might call it 
a friendly divorce, with the Corps pay- 
ing the alimony, but retaining custody 
of the children. 

The fact is, in full possession of all 
my faculties, and without malice afore- 
thought, I retired. 

This life is not without its compen- 
sations, nor is it without its pitfalls. 
Lo, I have spoken. 

First, the early period is full of pain. 

As I stood careless in my mufti, the 
grey flannels worn by the citizens who 
populate the hamlet of Ulcer Gulch, 
there came a resounding whack be- 
tween my _ shoulder blades. As I 
struggled to regain my breath and 
whilst the kindly innkeeper refilled my 
glass, a hearty voice boomed over the 
strident discords of the jukebox. 

“Well, old timer. How does it feel 
to be a civilian?” 

Well, “Old Timer’ hardly had a 
chance to answer before another well- 
wisher gave him a short right chop to 
the kidney and asked the same ques- 
tion. 

Out of breath and reeling with pain 
Old Timer staggered into a local wait- 
ress. She compounded the felony by 
asking the same question and punctu- 
ated her remarks with a sharp elbow 
to the short ribs. 

A little punchy at this moment, and 
still shifty-eyed trying to look over 
both shoulders at the same time to 
ward off new attacks, Old Timer will 
attempt to answer the universal ques- 
tion in self defense. A Naval Board 
has already held that injuries received 
in these post-retirement quiz programs 
cannot be considered to be _ service 
connected. 

How does it feel to be a civilian? 


Well, it broke me all up in small 
pieces at first. When I watched Obie 
Newcombe march out there that Sat- 
urday of the Army & Navy game to 
take the week-end watch as Comman- 
der of the Guard and I had nothing to 
do but go back to the bar and watch 
the game on television, I felt left out 
of it. 

I didn’t really miss the excitement 
of the usual two courts-martial a week 
I had been catching for the past six 
months until I asked Joe Brinkley to 
go up on the river for some bass one 
Saturday. 

“They had me on three courts this 
week,” Joe said. “I gotta catch up on 
my regular work Saturday.” 

It had its disappointments, too. 

I wore a pair of utility trousers with 
a Hunting-McKinnon plaid shirt and 
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A man's credit rating sometimes takes a nose dive when he doffs his 
uniform and dons mufti. It's cash on the line in place of the usual tab 


cap to match down the main street of 
Quantico one day. but all the MPs were 
wise. Not a one stopped me. My care- 
fully prepared speech, How an Out- 
raged Civilian Should Chill the Mili- 
tary Martinets in Case of Mistaken 
Identity, is still available. (Send 25¢ 
and self-addressed envelope to Box 
1844, Quantico, Va. Coins only, no 
stamps please!) 

So I was still floating on my cloud 
waving hello to generals, nodding curt- 
ly to colonels and distending the nos- 
trils slightly for, as the British say, 
“half-colonels”’ when I received my 
first civilian pay check. 

This check was not like the one I 
got when I was in the Corps. It had 
a top half and a bottom half, and the 
top half figure was only slightly larger 
than the figure on the bottom half. 
Puzzled, I approached the Pfc book- 
keeper. 

“How do I cash this thing, half at 
a time?” 

He snorted from his pinnacle of a 
Master’s Degree in Accounting. 

“You will note, Old Timer,” he said 
coldly, “that only the top half is signed 
... that is your pay check. The bottom 
half merely lists your deductions.” 

I tried to ruffle my feathers a bit at 
the sudden familiarity but found that 
grey flannel ruffles pretty quietly. 

“But,” I protested, ‘$76.00 for de- 
ductions . . . when I was in the Corps 


they only took out $26.00.” 

He sighed, poured me a cup of black 
coffee and sat me down. 

“Look, Gunner,” he said, “when you 
were in the Corps your BAQ and Com- 
Rats were not taxable. That’s a pretty 
good slug every month . . . now your 
total pay is taxable ... not only that 
but that extra dough puts you in an- 
other bracket.” 

I gulped and apologized. 

“All in a day’s work,” he grunted. 
“I spend my week ends explaining the 
same thing to my friends who got out 
of the Corps to take a $75.00 a, week 
job and wonder where their money 
goes.” 

A long lunch hour at the Sportsmen's 
Cafe dulled the pain somewhat of that 
barb, but a few days later the B&C 
(Ball and Chain) harpooned me again. 

“The musty tweed you purchased in 
Chicago in 1950 and the electric blue 
gabardine acquired in San Francisco 
when you got back from Korea 
was enough to complement your ward- 
robe while you had blues, whites, 
greens and tropical worsted, but today 
you are just another civilian. 

“Get in uniform,” she said. 

Well, it wasn’t quite that easy. I 
didn’t. see any reason why I couldn’t 
wear some of my old khaki shirts with 
the brown suit I bought and I figured 
on getting at least another year’s wear 


out of my cordovan shoes. But one 
TURN PAGE 
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Somehow, everyone thinks the first thing a man wants to do when he 
retires is sport a red necktie. Vets usually inherit a 500-year supply 


RETIRED (cont.) 


day I was sitting in the local grog shop 
with a couple of local captains of in- 
dustry when the B&C walked in. 

“Come with me,” she said firmly, 
“I’m tired of seeing you wear those 
brown shoes.” 

With her holding the gun in my ribs 
we saw Bill Martin the shoe merchant 
to the tune of about 7200 yen, and 
then marched back down the street to 
Howard Bolognese where I was suit- 
ably outfitted with civilian-type shirts. 

One thing I didn’t have to worry 
about was neckties. 

I don’t remember too much about 
the aft end of my retirement party but 
in the beginning there was a parade of 
red neckties. Somehow or other, every- 
one seems to feel that the first thing a 
man wants to do when he gets out of 
the service is to put on a red field 
strap. This is not so, but you can 
count on your friends and relatives 
giving you about a 500-year supply of 
red neckties should you get out of the 
Corps. For a guy who likes red neck- 
ties, retirement is the answer. 

If you don’t like red neckties, for 
heaven’s sake stay in, or get out during 
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the winter months up North where 
mufflers are popular. Down South 
there is always some wise guy who 
wants to know if your tongue is hang- 
ing out. 

Now, you say, having received my 
hazing back into civilian life, financ- 
ially oriented, sartorially equipped, I 
should slip neatly into the civilian 
pattern without pain or strain. 

But this is not a problem solved as 
simply as the Pythagorean theorem. 
You can sum up the squares of the 
other two sides but this square on the 
civilian hypotenuse doesn’t read the 
meter, Peter. 

After 20 years or more he can trans- 
late an ALNAV or ALMAR to pidgin 
English if you like, or move a regiment 
through a maneuver from an OPOrder. 
Now, however, without a local order to 
guide him on the uniform of the day 
you have a _ schizophrenic on your 
hands. 

For 20 years I was used to getting up 
in the morning, going through my ablu- 
tions, and climbing into a uniform that 
had been prescribed for me. 

This was a_ reach-into-the-closet- 
jerk-it-out-put-it-on routine. Occasion- 
ally there was something else pre- 
scribed for the day but in that event it 
had been previously announced and I 
had set up the uniform the night before 


on a special hanger and hung it in the 
living room. I could set the alarm for 
a half hour before any formation, eat 
breakfast, and smoke a cigarette before 
Adjutant’s Call. 

Now I was cursed with decisions at 
life’s darkest hour. With last eve’s ale 
hanging heavy as a transport pack I 
was forced to decide what suit, what 
shoes, what shirt, what tie and what 
socks. 

This is a simple problem if, having 
been a supply man, you could keep a 
mental perpetual inventory going on 
your clothing supply. 

But, having a jerk MOS, I was fre- 
quently climbing into a brown pair of 
socks and trousers only to find that 
nothing but blue shirts had come back 
from the iaundry. 

The problem was simply solved 
finally by the B&C who made a little 
addendum to the little ‘Things To Do” 
bulletin board she keeps around the 
house. After I finish shaving of a 
morning I consult the board and it will 
say, typically, “brown suit, white shirt, 
brown socks, brown loafers (if raining 
wear old cordovan MC shoes). The 
necktie, naturally, is always red. 

Then there was the question of credit. 
Previously, if I ran a little short of the 
long green for some project, I would 
whip down to the old Third National, 
put my mark on a note and in five 
minutes I would be counting the 
scratch. 

Howsomever, the strains of Auld 
Lang Syne had hardly finished rico- 
cheting off the walls of the Masonic 
Temple after my retirement party when 
I got a dun from the fence who sold me 
the fur stole I bought my frau for 
Christmas in 1952. This annoyed me 
because old Slippery Al had never sent 
me a bill before. 

Well, sir, I figured I’d just run to 
the bank, get the dough and give Al 
the distended nostrils and tell him he 
wasn’t getting any more of my business 
as I was paying him off. 

As I was standing in line at the note 
window I thought maybe I might 
change the money into pennies and put 
it into a jug of molasses and pay him 
off that way, but had discarded that 
idea in favor of new one-dollar bills 
glued together with rubber cement 
when it came my turn at the window. 

“Just give me a blank note and I'll 
fill it out as usual,” I told the man. 

“Well, now,” he smiled back at me 
frigidly, “the banking business isn’t 
quite that simple you know. First we 
must fill out an application.” 

“Application? This is me, Willie 
Chipmunk, I don’t need an applica- 
tion!” 

“Ah, it is indeed you, Mr. Chip- 
munk,” he said adjusting the bifocals. 
“T guess I just didn’t recognize you in, 
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shall we say, heh, heh . . . your new 
uniform? Now if you'll just fill out 
the application I'll present it to our 
board of directors at the next meeting 
and you'll know in a few weeks or so 
whether or not you’re going to get your 
loan.” 

“A few weeks,” I groaned, “I need 
it now!” 

“Ah, yes,” he said sympathetically, 
“you’re not working now. But perhaps 
we could speed it up a bit if you could 
get a couple of your Marine friends to 
sign for you.” 

“Never mind,’ I muttered, “never 
mind. I was just leaving to join a 
leper colony anyway.” 

I walked down the street to a bar 
to soothe my injured feelings with a 
fifth of milk or two and was just leav- 
ing when Tony grabbed me by the arm. 

“Justa minute,” he said, “you no 
pay.” 

“Just put it on my bill as usual,” I 
told him. 

“You no hava bill,” he stated. 

“That’s right, I don’t have. I payed 
it last payday. Just start a new one.” 

“No new one for you,” he pointed 
with his finger. 

I followed the gnarled claw and up 
on the bulkhead there was a brand new 


shiny sign. 

“No credit for civilians.” 

I paid up. 

“When did you put that damn thing 
up?” I asked. 


He grinned. 

“When you come in.” 

“Well,” I told him, “this is where I 
go out. I always thought you made 
lousy pizza anyway.” 

Another thing I found hard to get 
used to was the lack of authority. After 
20 years in the Corps I was used to 
barking an order and expecting it to be 
obeyed. (Not at home of course). 

In short order I found that the same 
command given from behind a red 
necktie somehow lost the punch it had 
when I was wearing the six chevrons or 
the bursting bomb. This sad fact was 
brought home to me very forcibly one 
day when I was in the drug store trying 
to get the results of the third race over 
the telephone. A bunch of the boys 
were whooping it up over their cokes 
in one of the booths and I couldn’t 
hear. 

“Knock it off, you jerks,” I growled, 
“quit smokestacking.” 

The next thing I know the biggest 
Pfc I ever seen was towering over me. 

“What was that you said Mac?” 

I was suddenly conscious of the fact 
that I was stripe-less, bursting bomb- 
less and defenseless. 

“I just wanted to know how much 
you weighed,” I countered. 

“272 stripped,” he growled. 
think I’m too fat maybe?” 


“You 


“Not a bit,’’ I hastened to reply. “It’s 
just that you remind me a little of an 
old CO of mine, Col. Liversedge.” 

“You think I look like ‘Harry the 
Horse,’”’ he smiled. ‘‘Honest?” 

“Honest,” I said, slipping out the 
door. 

I made a mental note to think twice 
and speak mgre softly in the future. I 
also dug out the old brass knuckles I 
had used in China. 

So, that should answer all your ques- 
tions, or practically all on “How Does 
It Feel to Be Retired?” There is 
only one more that people keep asking 
me from time to time and sometimes 
very insistently. 

They keep asking, “Well, wasn’t it 
hard to adjust to civilian life?” and 
“After you got out didn’t you miss the 
Corps?” 

Well I think I have shown that it 
was a bit difficult to adjust to civilian 
life but as far as ‘missing the Corps’ 
I can say, “Definitely NO.” And Ill 
tell you why! 

Sometime before I left the Corps they 
approached me and asked me if I 
would take a job on the Base after I 
retired. I figured I won’t say “yes” 


and I won’t say “‘no;” I'll keep them on 
the hook for awhile and see how they 
get along. 

Then I snuck off to Canada. for a 
few weeks fishing and let them sweat. 
When I come back I see the sentry on 
the main gate is still directing traffic, 
the troops are still, drilling on the 
parade ground and all the mess halls 
are still serving chow. Planes are still 
flying off the airfield and the OCs are 
still singing the same old songs. I stop 
for a fast one at the club and I ask 
the bartender, “What happened while 
I was gone?” 

He thinks quietly for a moment 
while he is polishing a glass and then 
says: 

‘When did you leave?” 

This gives me some idea of how 
much I rate and it makes me sore. I 
know I can take the Corps or let it 
alone but I also know that the B & C 
likes to go to the Birthday Balls so I 
hi-tail it down to one of the “half- 
colonels” I had distended my nostrils 
at and posed the question: 

“Hey Boss, is the job still open?” 

He said yes. 


It feels GOOD to be retired. END 
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The new civilian requires an extra half hour in the morning to decide 
what his uniform of the day will be. It was much easier in the Corps 
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NAMES IN SPORTS 


Captain John L. “Johnny” Dean, 
the assistant provost marshal at the 
Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry 
Point, N. C., began boxing while a 
member of the Marine detachment 
aboard the U.S.S. Pennsylvania in 
1934. Prior to hanging up his gloves 
in 1942, Dean had claimed ring victor- 
ies over Archie Moore. Freddie 
Apostoli, Babe Risko and Teddy 
Yaroz. 


by MSgt. Woody Jones 


Charlie Zieber, Chuck Skinner, 
Jim Whelan and Cleveland Akey, 
Parris Island, S. C., Marine Corps Re- 
cruit Depot. officiate at all classes of 
basketball 
school, service and collegiate. The 
of basketball 
in the P.I. area, the quartet is often 


games. including — high 


“old pros” officialdom 


called upon, as ranking members of 
the International Association of Ap- 
proved Basketball Officials, to aid in 
the certification of new members. 
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Major Ted Stawicki, who'll coach 
the Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendle- 
ton, Calif., 1958 football team, rates 
All-Marine halfback Al Daniels (Ha- 
wali) “better than *Skeeter” Quin- 
lan, at this stage of experience.” 


Quinlan starred for the San Diego 
Marines; later for the Los Angeles 
Rams. 


Lieutenant Donald Lange, an All- 
American basketball player at the U.S. 
Naval Academy, later a two-time All- 
Marine selection at Quantico, didn’t 
play basketball while attending Chi- 
cago’s Lindbloom High School. Now 
starring for the San Diego Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot team, Lange was 
interested in swimming at Lindbloom. 
began to play the court game, seri- 
ously, while a Navy enlisted man at 
Norfolk, Va. 

The Karras brothers, Alex and 
Ted, made family history in 1957. 
A tackle at the University of Iowa. 
Alex was named on the Associated 
Press All-America football team. Ted. 
a San Marine guard; was 
selected for the All-Marine, All-Sea 
Service and All-Armed Forces squads. 

Charles J. “Chuck” Allen, Jr. 
13, delivered morning and evening 
papers, mowed lawns, and did assorted 
odd jobs for two years to finance the 
purchase of a $500 quarter-midget rac- 
ing car. Chuck has entered eight 
races; won two. His father is the field 
sergeant major of the First Recruit 


Diego 


Training Battalion, M.C.R.D.. San 
Diego. 


Marine Pfc Robert B. MacDonald 
was an outstanding linebacker on the 
1957 Memphis Hellcats’ Navy football 
team . .. Ed Olsen, former San 
Diego and Hawaii Marine outfielder, 








was signed by scout Gordon Jones to 
a New York Yankee contract, assigned 
to the Binghampton, N. Y., Class A 
Eastern League team. 

Pics John Shultz, Henry Law- 
rence and Jack Lundy, and Pvt. 
Franz Nenzel were members of the 
U.S.S. Shangri La’s (CVA 38) champ- 
ionship football team which scored 
363 points to 45, against 14 opponents 

. Lester Campbell, Third Marine 
Division “Athlete of the Year” in 
1956. is an intramural star with the 
Second Force Service Regiment, at 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 

Cpl. James T. MeShane, a rifle 
range coach at Parris Island, is at- 
tempting to organize a sky-diving club 
... Chuck Recktenwald and Gil- 
bert Smith = starred for the Fort 
Lyautey Marine Barracks team which 
finished second in the North African 
Football Conference ... CWO Robert 
“Bull” Trometter, San Diego foot- 
ball coach, recently won divisional 
honors in an intramural golf tourna- 
ment. 

Lightweight Jim Blackshear and 
bantamweight Fabian Garza are 
promising newcomers on MSet. Fred- 
die Lenn’s San Diego boxing squad 

Ken Fluge, Terry Tiernan, 
Jerry Hoke, George Tucker, Ken 
Turner, Verlyn Gabel and Gene 
Judkins have wrestled well for the 
Camp Pendleton mat team . . .Lieu- 
Ernest Stacey and Bill 
Herbster are introducing lacrosse at 
the Marine Corps Air Station, Kane- 
ohe Bay, Hawaii. 

Woman Marine Pfe Evelyn 
“Slick” Henderson, who averaged 
20.9 points per game for a Winchester. 
Tenn.. high school basketball team. is 
doing almost as well. 20.5. for the 
San Diego WMs .. .The Parris Island 
WM_ basketball captain. Wenonah 
Yomes, is averaging 29.7 points per 
game ... Sgt. Hal Norton, who led 
the Hawaii Major League in triples. 


tenants 


turned down a_ professional baseball 
contract. reenlisted for six years, de- 
parted Hawaii for Camp Lejeune, his 
next duty station. 

Captain Hal Glasgow, who coached 
Norton on the Hawaii Marine nine. is 
also a transferee to Lejeune . . . For- 
wards Dan and Ed Smith, and John 
Harper, plus an assist from guards 
Dick Iverson, Bob Bowman, 
Charlie Brown and Red Feulner, 
led the First Marine Aircraft Wing 
basketball team, coached by Jim 
MeNabb, to an early-season 78.5 
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points average per game. 

SSet. Jim Spurling, 34. a former 
high school, semi-pro and professional 
baseball player, had enough left last 
vear to bat .341 for the El Toro, 
Calif.. Marine Corps Air Station Fly- 
ing Bulls . While conducting a 
basketball clinic in Japan, Nat Hol- 
man, City College of New York 
coach. utilized the services of the 
First Marine Aircraft Wing team. On 
leave from C.C.N.Y., and working for 
the State Department. Holman had 
previously visited Canada, Mexico. 
Turkey and Israel. 


ASSORTED NOTES 


Weight-lifting is a regularly sched- 
uled intramural sport at the El Toro. 
Calif.. Marine Corps Air Station 
Parris Island has a new, and com- 
plete, physical training gymnasium. 
SSet. Bob West, a member of the 
P.I. weight-lifting team, is a full-time 
instructor at the gym ... The All- 
Marine Wrestling Tournament will be- 
gin March 18, at Marine Corps Base. 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 





Over 4000 fans attended a Hawaiian 
Senior League basketball game _be- 
tween the Hawaii Marines and the 
Submarines, Pacific, Navy team. A 
65-52 victory helped the Marines to 
take the league lead, a few days later. 

The Hawaii Marines will host the 
All-Marine Basketball Tournament, be- 
ginning March 11. Earlier in March, 
the Hawaii team will play in two other 
tourneys—the Pacific Ocean Area. and 
the Hilo, Hawaii. Shrine Tournament. 

END 
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Gyrene Gyngles 





Marine Team 


They made the handsomest couple, 
She with the stars in her eyes, 

He, so proud in his sharp dress blues, 
Plainly the happiest of guys. 


I thought of the things I could tell her, 
About this new life she would know. 

A life full of sharing and laughter 

Of friends found wherever you go. 


First off, she’ll learn a new language. 

Not Spanish or French but “‘Marine.” 

“Don’t get shook,” “Knock it off,” 
“blouse,” not coat, 

Are a few of the terms I mean. 


There'll be duty and drill to contend with. 

“Troop and Stomp” she'll soon 
understand. 

But against these an understanding 
husband 


Stands ready to give her a hand. 


Oh, yes, and there’s that bugaboo 
“Orders!” 

Just when you feel you can settle, 

They'll come—but there’s one thing— 

They keep a gal on her housekeeping 
mettle. 


And time together is precious, 

Treasured from day to day. 

When you know his duty might 
call that Marine 

To serve in a post far away. 


Oh, the “Corps will come first,’’ she’H 
be told 

But the magic will spread to her too. 

Before she knows it, she’ll find that 
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her heart 
To the globe and anchor is true. 


So Marines and their brides should 
be happy. 
They’ll be partners for all of their life. 
He, proud of his title of honor, 
And she of hers as “Marine wife.” 
Anne Cook 


A Marine 


Have you gone through boot camp 

like a man, 
Put up with the “D.I.’s” gripes? 
To the impossible, have you said, “I can,” 
Do you respect that one more stripe? 
Have you been true to your tradition, 
Upheld the honor of your Corps? 
Have you fulfilled the secret mission, 
Sworn loyalty forevermore? 
Is “Semper Fidelis” part of your creed, 
And “Gung Ho” your battle cry? 
Are you willing always to be the lead, 
To fight for your country and die? 
Do you honor “Old Glory” with a 

special love, 
Are you proud when you wear your 

greens? 
Do you trust in a power above? 
Then you are a U. S. Marine! 

Dorothy L. Patten 


Make Room 


I’ve seen the paddies around Pusan 
And the sands of Waikiki. 
Even Buddhas in Nagoya 


Found no response in me. 


But the sights of all these places 
Had never looked quite so good, 
As when seen from quite a distance 
On the way to the “old neighborhood.” 


Whether leaving in a hurry 
On a speedy ship or plane, 

It doesn’t make much difference; 
The destination remains the same. 


To the streets of our favorite city, 
Whether capital or town, 

To the house of all our loved ones, 
Whether farm or right downtown. 


A leave is most enjoyable, 
’Til then it seems our dreams 
Return to a land we’ve not been, 
And the United States Marines. 


So our vacationing “civilian” 
Dons his uniform, grabs his pack, 
“Make room aboard that ship, son! 
Overseas .. . I’m coming back!” 
Sergeant Tom Bartlett 


First Breakfast 


Breakfast is my favorite meal 
A new recruit did say, 

I'll order eggs with bacon 
To be served upon a tray. 


Quit shoving, I ain’t sat down yet 
This table sure is crowded, 

Here comes the waiter for my list, 
I thought I’d have to shout it. 


What? Who ever heard of putting soup 
Upon a piece of toast? 
Especially for breakfast— 
Man, ain’t THIS the most! 
MSgft. F. E. Kirk 


Promotions 


Up a step is what I came, 

Up a step to Marine Corps fame. 
From a civilian to P. H. D. 

Up to a Marine Corps P. V. T. 


From out of the bondage of a social world, 
To under the stripes by blood 
unfurrowed, 
Down from the blue jeans and what’s 
more, 
Up to the greens of the U. S. Corps. 
Forward in time I worked my way, 
Until I was drawing Pfc pay. 


Right up to corporal, and now I see 
The stripes on my arm spell S. G. T. 
Yes, sergeant is mine after months of toil, 
On both the U. S. and foreign soil. 

And this may sound funny, but please 
don’t laugh, 
Come next promotion, I’m praying for 
staff, 


Sgt. R. F. Epling 
END 








LEATHERNECK RIFLE COMPETITION 


DIVISIONS A, B, C, AND D 
ANNUAL GRAND PRIZE WINNERS 












= 5 ME m 
Winchester M12 Field Gun 
$70 and Certificate 


SSgt. Wade D. Smith—241 

H&S Battery, Ist 8” Howitzer Battalion 
Marine Corps Base 

29 Paims, California 





Grand Prize Winner Winchester M70 30-06, Rifle 
Winchester M70 30-06, Rifle, $60 and Certificate 


a ME Ree TSgt. Robert E. Herrington—241 


Pfc Harvey H. Harbin—242 Headquarters Company 
“D" Company, 2d Battalion Headquarters Battalion 
11th Marines, Ist Marine Division Marine Corps Base , : 
Comp Pendleton, California Camp Pendleton, California 
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LEATHERNECK © 
RIFLE AWARDS 


FOURTH QUARTER © SIXTH ANNUAL 





High Rifle Second Place Third Place 


Winchester Rifle, Gold Medal and $80 Winchester Field G Sil Medal 
Pt inchester Fie un, Silver Meda 
eo og Wade D. Smith—241 and $70 Winchester Carbine, Bronze Medal and $60 
29 Palms, California TSgt. Robert E. Herrington—241 MSgt. Robert L. Parks—241 
MCB 2dMAW 


Camp Pendleton, California Cherry Point, North Carolina 





HERE ARE THE WINNERS OF THE OTHER AWARDS IN THE FOURTH QUARTER 
LEATHERNECK RIFLE COMPETITION 


STAFF NCOs 


238 TSgt Jomes R. Workman 
MB, Concord 


237 TSgt Norbert W. Mason 
DepPac, San Francisco 


237 SSgt Poul V. McNutt 
ForTrps, 29 Palms 


237 SSgt William F. Hoffman 
MB, USNB Vallejo 

237 MSgt Andrew J. Steffanic 
MCSC, Barstow 

237 TSgt Charles E. Cameron 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 

237 SSgt Lawrence R. Mason 
ForTrps, 29 Palms 

237 SSgt Lawrence L. Toolin 
MCB, Camp Pendleton 


237 SSgt Kernice M. Landry 
HQOMC, Washington 

236 SSgt Robert P. Foster 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 

235 MSgt Donald N. Dackins 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 
235 SSgt Marion R. Hawkins 
MCRD, San Diego 

234 SSgt Burley G. Nations 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 

234 SSgt James R. Harris 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 
234 SSgt Joseph A. Herrera 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 
234 SSgt Hugh W. Davis 
MCB, 29 Palms 

234 TSgt James H. Peterson 
MCB, Camp Pendleton 

234 TSgt Arthur T. Holt 
ForTrps, Camp Lejeune 

233 TSgt Mox D. Hutchins 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 


233 TSgt Henry Christensen 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 


IN ADDITION TO THESE PRIZES, ALL WINNERS 


SGTs—CPLs 


RECEIVED A LEATHERNECK MARKSMANSHIP CERTIFICATE 


PFCs—PVTs 


WINNERS OF GOLD MEDAL AND $50 IN CASH 


239 Sot Chester E. Winkelman 
MCAAS Mojave 


WINNERS OF SILVER MEDAL AND $40 IN CASH 


239 Cpl Irving H. Batten 
WpnsTrngBn, San Diego 


WINNERS OF BRONZE MEDAL AND $30 IN CASH 


238 Sat William B. Dobbie, Jr. 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 


WINNERS OF BRONZE MEDAL AND $20 IN CASH 


237 Cpl Claire A. Carlson 
WpnsTrngBn, San Diego 

236 Cpl Donald J. Hymel 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 
236 Cpl Bruce E. Axberg 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 

235 Cpl George H. Anderson 
MCS, Quantico 


235 Cpl Lyle R. Engle 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 


239 Pvt Ronaid P. Kreber 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 


238 Pfc Benjamin E. Galloway 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 


238 Pfc Robert R. Adams 
WpnsTrngBn, San Diego 


238 Pfc Gary C. Mills 
ForTrps, 29 Palms 


236 Pfc Gary L. Smith 
IstMarDiv, Comp Pendleton 
235 Pvt Gino P. Soria 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 
235 Pfc Paul E. Holsapfel 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 
235 Pvt Richard S. Lyman 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 


WINNERS OF $10 IN CASH 


234 Cpl John W. Bruner 
MCB, Comp Lejeune 

234 Sgt. Richard G. Wike 
NAB, San Diego 

234 Sgt Travis M. Blocker 
ForTrps, 29 Palms 

234 Sgt Allen W. York 
MCS, Quantico 

234 Sgt Jerry F. Boswell 
2dMAW, Cherry Point 
234 Cpl Terrence L. Morna 
MCB, Camp Pendleton 

234 Cpl Donald J. Widdowson 
WpnsTrngBn, San Diego 
233 Cpl Hugh T. McCullough 
MCB, 29 Palms 

233 Sot Paul J. Styborski 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 
233 Cpl Dale D. Owen 
MCB, Camp Pendleton 

233 Sgt Frank C. Hahn 
MCRD, San Diego 

232 Cpl Robert A. Edens 
MCB, 29 Palms 


234 Pfc Edward J. Pavlica 
MB, Treasure Island 


233 Pfc Larry E. Jordon 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pendleton 
233 Pvt Elias Rosas 

MB, China Lake 

232 Pvt Eugene C. Michnal 
IstMarBrig, c/o FPO, SanFran 
Pfc Harold Witvshynsky 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 
232 Pfc Wayne E. Gilbert 
MB, Moffett Field 

231 Pfc Edward W. Barnes 
MCS, Quantico 

231 Pfc James R. McAllister 
MCS, Quantico 

230 Pfc Kenneth C. Averill 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 
230 Pfc James A. Jones 

MB, USNRTC, San Diego 
230 Pfc Richard D. Macali 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 


230 Pfc Dennis L. Bankson 
IstANGLICO, c/oFPO, SanFran 


RECRUITS 


234 Pvt Carl F. Lambert 
MCRD, Parris Island 


234 Pfc Billy B. Kunn 
MCRD, San Diego 


233 Pvt Melvin D. Holcomb 
MCRD, San Diego 


232 Pvt Boyd L. Moreland 
MCRD, San Diego 


232 Pvt James J. Clark 
MCRD, San Diego 

231 Pvt William J. Lodginski 
MCRD, San Diego 

231 Pfc Charles E. Hacs 
MCRD, San Diego 


231 Pvt R. F. Williams 
MCRD, Parris Island 


231 Pvt Melvin L. Kuhr 
MCRD, San Diego 


230 Pvt R. R. Pawlok 
MCRD, Parris Island 
230 Pvt Merle D. Lord 
MCRD, Scn Diego 
230 Pvt R. H. Bluff 
MCRD, Porris Island 
230 Pvt Robert L. Feaman 
MCRD, Porris Island 
230 Pvt J. F. Davenport 
MCRD, Parris Island 
229 Pvt Enos Richardson, Jr. 
MCRD, Parris Island 
229 Pvt F. L. McLoughlin 
MCRD, Parris Island 
228 Pvt W. L. Harvey 
MCRD, Parris Island 
228 Pvt M. M. MacGregor 
MCRD, Porris Island 
228 Pvt D. R. Dimmick 
MCRD, Parris Island 
228 Pvt W. J. Curtis 
MCRD, Parris Itsiand 

END 
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CONvENE ARN DANTE 


Checks for $25.00 have been mailed to the writers of the letters which appear on these pages. 
Leatherneck will continue to print—and pay for—ideas expressed by readers who have sincere 


constructive suggestions for a better Corps. 


If you were Commandant, what would you do? 


Your answer may bring you a check. Write your suggestions in the form of a double-spaced 
typewritten letter of not more than 300 words, and mail to Leatherneck, P. O. Box 1918, 
Washington 13, D. C. Be sure to include your name, rank, and service number. 


Dear Sir, 

If I were Commandant, I would 
revise the current household effects 
regulations pertaining to the valua- 
tion of items shipped by a Marine 
during a transfer. At present, the 
private moving companies are liable 
at the rate of 30 cents per pound 
per item for any article that they 
lose or damage during a move: 
therefore, if a $15.95 (3-lb) steam 
iron is lost during a move they will 
reimburse the Marine approximate- 
ly 90 cents for their mistake. 





If a 300-pound piano that cost 
$700 new is dropped and damaged 
beyond repair, the owner will re- 
ceive a check for $90 for the com- 
pany’s carelessness. 

The only way a Marine can fully 
protect his household effects is to 
purchase a separate insurance pol- 
icy at his own expense. This policy 
will usually cost anywhere from $5 
to $40 depending upon the value of 
the property. 

With the tremendous volume of 
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business that the Armed Forces 
provides these private transfer com- 
panies each year, I believe that they 
should be held fully responsible to 
reimburse the owner for any item 
lost or damaged for its fair value 
and not 30 cents per pound, per 
item. 


TSgt. James Flynn 
664840 


Dear Sir, 

If I were Commandant, I would 
do.something about what is perhaps 
one of the most controversial topics 
for discussion—‘‘ground rules.” 

Each installation, throughout the 
Marine Corps, has certain rules and 
regulations which apply to that 
base, only. These regulations apply 
not only to the operational proce- 
dure of the base, but also to the 
individual and how his uniform will 
be worn (which constitutes the basic 
subject of this letter). This is, of 
course, necessary, but it is by no 
means required that each base have 
different uniform regulations. Un- 
fortunate though it may be, this op- 
eration is in existence and creates 
much inconvenience and expense 
for individuals. 

For example: A man being trans- 
ferred from a Military Police unit 
at one base to an Administrative 
Division at another finds: Double 
soled shoes, steel taps, garrison caps, 
black polish, sewed down pockets, 
tailored shirts, and many other “in- 
cidentals” non-regulation. Yet prior 
to his newly assigned duty station 
all, or part, of these non-regulation 
“incidentals” might have been op- 
tional or mandatory. 

The Marine Corps Manual lists 
definite rules, but these rules seem 


to play second fiddle to the ground 
rules of the base, any base, in ques- 
tion. 

Needless to say, these ground 
rules have no place in the discussion 
when it comes to the stage where 
they overrule valid Marine Corps 
Regulations. 





It is definitely understood that 
Commanding Generals, and Com- 
manding Officers as well, must 
make certain deviations from the 
running procedure of some Marine 
Corps policies, due mainly to loca- 
tion and type of base. But for these 
deviations to obtain such propor- 
tions that they completely overlook 
senior regulations is contradictory 
to the Manual, and in turn creates 
no logical use for the Manual’s ex- 
istence. 

At present it appears that the 
Marine Corps Manual is merely 
meant to act as a guide to follow, 
when changing it! To “stick” pre- 
cisely to the Manual would offer a 
more definite pattern for Marines to 
follow—one that would offer uni- 
formity. 





—-— ~*~ ~*~ ee Oe St 





Uniformity, as mentioned before, 
would benefit the Corps, as well as 
the individual Marine, to the extent 
of creating a more standard running 
operation; which would without 
doubt be greatly appreciated by 
many. 


Cpl. Richard V. Sullivan 
1427260 


Dear Sir, 

If I were Commandant, I would 
discontinue the use of the present 
Marine Corps Traveling Exhibits. 
In their place, I would substitute a 
three-man team (one for each ex- 
hibit), consisting of two qualified 
physical instructors, and one Drill 
Instructor. 

My reasoning is: 

1. It will probably prove less ex- 
pensive to the Marine Corps. 

2. A team of this sort could be 
scheduled to give demonstrations 
and lectures in high schools, thea- 
ters, and ball parks. In this way 
more prospects for enlistment in the 
Marine Corps could be contacted, 
and interested. The physical in- 
structors would give the demonstra- 
tions such as judo, pugil stick, etc; 
the DI would explain Boot Camp. 
Naturally the local Marine Corps 
Recruiter would assist and be pres- 
ent at all functions while the team 
is in his recruiting area. 


TSgt. Gordon W. Murr, Sr. 
439364 


Dear Sir, 

If I were Commandant, I would 
put out an order to include the 
general procedure for conducting an 
inspection. This order would be 
utilized as a guide for all inspecting 
officers. 

Formerly, an inspecting officer 
moved in front of the person to be 
inspected in the traditionally smart 
military manner and made brief 
comments and smartly moved to 
the next man in ranks; he was re- 
spected as a military leader and a 
proficient Marine officer who knew 
what he was looking for and never 
missed anything. 

In contrast, the trend in most 
Marine units today is for the in- 
specting officer to inspect a unit in 
the uniform of the day, regardless 
of what the troops are wearing, and 
to utilize his superior knowledge of 
weapons and other matters to con- 
fuse the young Marine being in- 
spected. 


I belive this situation could be 
remedied by an order setting forth 
general regulations to be used as 
a guide for inspecting officers. 

I believe a rifleman should be very 
proficient with his rifle, and be able 
to answer all technical questions 
pertaining to this and all other 
general military subjects; however, 
he should be tested in a quiet room 
with paper and pencil. 

I sincerely believe that each in- 
specting officer should conduct in- 
spections in a precise and military 
manner, asking intelligent questions 
and employing customary military 
terms and language. He would then 
have a better unit to inspect and the 
young man concerned would realize 
the inspecting officer was a snappy 
Marine officer who acted like one, 
instead of acting like a combination 
of a frustrated quiz master and a 
junior District Attorney. 


MSgt. Leroy B. Edwards 
494991 


Dear Sir, 

If I were Commandant, I would 
incorporate into the administrative 
processing of a recruit or candidate 
the completion of DD form 398 
(Statement of Personal History). 
Upon completion, the form would 
be filed in the Document Section of 
the Service Record Book or Officer 
Qualification Record. 

Sometime during a Marine’s ca- 
reer he is required to prepare a DD 
form 398. Usually there is insuffi- 
cient time to write parents, relatives, 
employers, etc., for information as 
to dates and place of birth, or 
periods of employment. 

At the time of enlistment, the in- 
dividual has ample time to obtain 
the various items of information re- 
quired. The names and addresses 
of employers and periods of em- 
ployment would be fresh in his 
mind. The same applies to educa- 
tion background. 

It would be further advised that 
the individual Marine maintain the 
DD Form 398 with current data as 
he now does the DD Form 93-1. 

The adoption of this policy would 
ease the burden on administrative 
units required to submit the subject 
form and, at the same time, offer 
the individual Marine a readily ac- 
cessible source for information that 
ordinarily would be forgotten. 


SSgt. William G. Reddick 
1365009 


Dear Sir, 

If I were Commandant, I would 
recommend that Chaplains be taken 
out of military uniform, and mili- 
tary insignia of rank be removed 
from their clothing. 

It is my belief that: Putting the 
Chaplain in the uniform of an officer 
puts a bar between him and the en- 
listed men. That, with officer rank 
and in uniform, the enlisted men 
are more hesitant about approach- 
ing him about seeking his help than 
if he were in clerical garb without 
visible rank. That it is the enlisted 
men who most need the Chaplain 
and the help and guidance he has 
to offer. 


has 





I would recommend that the 
Chaplain be required to dine in the 
general mess several times a week. 
That he be required to frequently 
visit the training grounds, shops, 
offices, and other areas where Ma- 
rines are training, working or play- 
ing. His mere presence would tend 
to remind Marines of the better way 
of life he represents and would tend 
to raise the moral atmosphere. 

Chaplains could be garbed in the 
standard clerical garb or a readily 
recognizable modification thereof. 
The promotion system could remain 
as it is, but no military rank would 
be conferred. They could be desig- 
nated as Chaplain, Grade 1, Grade 
2, etc., with no outward indication 
of grade. To further identify them 
as Chaplains, a lapel cross, Star of 
David, or other religious device 
could be worn. 

The Chaplain is with us to repre- 
sent God and His church, not of- 
ficers or a particular branch of the 
service. Officer rank and uniform 
are impediments that stand in the 
way of the Chaplain doing his job 
to the fullest. These impediments 
should be removed. 


CWO W. W. Whitehouse 
016006 
END 
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SSgt. Francis Rousseau, Cpl. Henry Jones and 
Sgts. Gerald Murdorf and Harry Zimmerman, MB, 


Bermuda Hike 


Four Marines used their feet for charity 
in a recent hike across Bermuda. Their 
miles of tramping helped provide food 
and toys for needy island families. 
The hardy Marines, from the Naval 
Operating Base, began their cross- 
country march with a challenge to the 
residents of the mid-Atlantic British 
colony. “Fill our packs with so much 
money that we cannot physically com- 
plete our mission,” they challenged. The 
foursome managed to finish the trek, 
carrying to the finish line approxi- 
mately $500 (in pounds, shillings and 
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pence). 

Marching in two-man teams, the 
quartet began at opposite ends of the 
22-mile island, then met in the capital 
city of Hamilton, the center of the tiny 
country. 

Staff Sergeant Francis Rousseau and 
Sergeant Gerald Murdorf set out from 
Somerset in the west. Sergeant Harry 
Zimmerman, and Corporal Henry Jones 
began hiking from ye Olde Towne of 
St. George in the east. 

Crowds greeted the Marines along 
their routes. Even children placed con- 
tributions in the hikers’ packs. 

After the hike the four Marines were 


Edited by MSgt. Paul Sarokin 


Bermuda News Bureau Photo 


NOB, Bermuda, turned over receipts from their 
charity hikes to Deputy Mayor White, of Hamilton 


welcomed by Mr. Chesley White, 
deputy mayor of Hamilton. In a warm 
reception speech, heard by hundreds of 
spectators, Mr. White said that the 
contribution made possible by the 
marching Marines was “a very great 
help and truly appreciated by all 
Bermudians.”’ 

The collections were turned over to 
the Lady Cubitt Compassionate Assoc- 
iation, an island-wide charitable organ- 
ization. They also received two truck- 
loads of toys which were collected by 
other Marines while their marching 
buddies plodded across the colony. 

This marked the second annual six- 
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Photo by SSgot. W. W . Neel 


Sgt. R. Romano, SSgt. K. Landry (237x250) won Campbell Hi-Gun 
Trophies. Col. F. Thompson (L) and Gen. Pate made the presentation 


hour hike for charity by the same Ma- 
rines. Last year they collected about 
$400, in addition to hundreds of toys. 
SSgt. Rousseau is credited with start- 
ing the project, but he insists it was 
really a joint idea on the part of 

the marchers. 
Bermuda News Bureau 


The New Breed 


Technical Sergeant Jack Grimm, 
MCAS, El Toro, Calif., is one of an 
elite group of sports car owners. He is 
currently the proud possessor of a 1.9 
Ferrari, and can’t wait for 1630 each 
day to get away for a spin. 

Grimm became interested in sports 
cars about four years ago ard bought a 
TR-3, while on Okinawa with the Third 
Marine Division. He not only was a 
member of the Okinawa Sports Car 
Club, but was later elected vice-presi- 
dent. While in the Orient he competed 
in 10 races, winning seven of them and 
placing second in two others. In one 
race he was forced out by mechanical 
trouble. 

Grimm was able to buy the car of 
his dreams after almost four years of 
saving his spare change. It is a 1.9 
Ferrari with a Millemiglia body style, 
built by Vignale of Italy. It’s the only 
one of its kind in existence, he said. 
The original value of the 1953 model 
was about $14,000. But today, the low- 
slung racer has a book value of be- 
tween six and seven thousand dollars. 

While roaring about in his unusual 
sports car, Grimm dreams of becoming 


a nationally recognized racer. On 
Thanksgiving day last year he entered 
his Ferrari in two races, finishing second 
and third. 

This year, Grimm plans to begin an 
extensive racing career. He pointed out 
that most people don’t understand rac- 
ing and have many false impressions 
about the hazards involved. In order 
to race the sports car, it must pass a 
rigid mechanical, performance and 
safety inspection by experts in the field. 
“The most dangerous part of racing,” 
he insisted, ‘is the drive to and from 
the race track.” : 

The sports car now owned by Grimm 


was imported from Italy in 1953 and 
was driven by Kirk Douglas in the 
motion picture, “The Racers.” 


ISO, MCAS 
El Toro, Calif. 


Queenie Pulls Through 


Most canine mascots lead fat and 
comfortable lives beneath the generous 
apron of some mess sergeant. These 
lucky dogs repose in the sun, nap when 
they please and get privileges not even 
accorded noncoms. 

But this doesn’t hold true in the 
case of “Queenie”’—the mascot of MB, 
USN Magazine, Port Chicago, Con- 
cord, Calif. According to Master Ser- 
geant Otto P. Bauer, guard chief and 
Queenie’s guardian, she’s one dog 
“that’s really led a dog’s life. Poor 
Queenie,” related Bauer, “just can't 
seem to make it out of the vet’s office 
lately.” 

The unfortunate pooch had trouble 
from the start. Shortly after she be- 
came mascot, Queenie sacked out be- 
neath a truck. She didn’t awake in 
time and a huge wheel rolled over her. 
Sgt. Bauer rushed her to the dog hos- 
pital. 

To help her get well, Queenie has 
taken a toll of the Marines’ spending 
money. A lot of it has gone for her 
medical bills and many an uncom- 
plaining Marine sacrificed a few of his 
liberties so that the mascot could 
walk again. 

When Queenie was released from 
the hospital, Bauer drove her back to 
the base. Queenie hobbled out of the 
car at the main gate. Along the road 
leading to the barracks, she whined 
her appreciation for being home. 

Queenie resumed her mascot duties 
that day. She followed all formations, 
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Official USMC Photo 


Technical Sergeant Jack Grimm, El Toro, Calif., at the wheel of his 
unique sports car. It once was driven by Kirk Douglas in ‘The Racers" 
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Official USMC Photo 


Recently promoted Staff Sergeant Richard S. Franz had his stripes 
“pasted on" by his brother, Howard (L) and his dad, MSgt. W. Franz 


WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


got in everyone’s way, chased stray 
cats, and made her headquarters near 
the mess hall door. It was almost like 
old times—but not quite. Queenie 
wasn’t the same. She kept up her pace 
for a few days then became indis- 
posed again. In addition to her traffic 
injury, she was also expecting. 

Like a barracks full of expectant 
fathers, the Marines babied her and 
brought in her meals. But all the at- 
tention seemed to do Queenie no good. 

Again the Marines rushed her to 
the hospital. The doctors said they'd 
call if Queenie showed improvement. 

At the barracks, Marines paced the 
floor, with Sgt. Bauer leading the way. 
They finally got that phone call. 
Queenie, said the doctors, was going to 
be all right. 

Now Queenie’s back, pullin’ her 
mascot duties. And the Port Chicago 
Marines are happy again. 

SSgt. Don Ferguson 

ISO, U.S. Naval Magazine 
Port Chicago, 

Concord, Calif. 


Franz Family 


Master Sergeant Walter J. Franz, and 
his two sons, Staff Sergeants Howard 
A., and Richard S., are all stationed 
at the Marine Corps Air Station, El 
Toro, Calif. Together, they have a total 
of 36 years’ service, and it appears that 
ultimately they'll have a lot more time 
in the service since the boys plan to 
follow in their dad's footsteps. 

This is the first time, said MSegt. 
Franz, that all of the family has been 
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stationed in the same area. MSegt. 
Franz is presently the desk sergeant at 
Shore Patrol headquarters in Santa 
Ana. The two sons, Howard, 24, and 
Richard, 25, are ordnance men with 
Marine Attack Squadron 311. 


ISO, MCAS 
El Toro, Calif. 


Where There's a Will... 


Marine recruiters in Philadelphia are 
wondering if anyone ever had to give 
up as much to join the Marines as 
Private Joe Martin. The determined 





22-year-old lad_ whittled off 110 
pounds in a year to become eligible 
to enlist. He now weighs 230 pounds. 

A year ago, the 340-pound six-footer 
waddled into the Marine recruiting 
station to enlist. “‘Too heavy,” said 
the recruiters. “You'll have to lose a 
lot of weight before we can take you.” 

Joe went home and began a con- 
centrated campaign of mind _ over 
matter. He consulted his family phy- 
sician and was placed on a diet. 

Over the next 12 months, Joe man- 
aged to push himself away from short 
snacks and became an expert on cal- 
ories. He checked in from time to 
time to see his recruiter, who encour- 
aged Martin with pep talks. 

“At times,” recounted Technical Ser- 
geant Bill Doherty, the recruiter, “I 
thought we'd lost Joe. But he’s a 
good prospect and any extra time I 
put in was well worth the effort.” 


TSgt. William A. Daum 
MCRS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Private Costa 


Private Herbert Costa, MCAS, El Toro, 
Calif., has been credited with saving 
the Marine Corps a million dollar air- 
craft, and possibly the pilot’s life. 

While on a _ routine ‘wheels-up” 
watch recently, Costa saw an aircraft 
coming in with its landing gear up. The 
young Marine immediately fired two 
flares from his pistol to warn the pilot 
of the dramatic situation. The flier 
caught on quickly, zoomed skyward, 
then came in for a second landing try, 
this time with his wheels down. 

Costa was praised for his sharp 





Official USMC Photo 


Photographer H. Rohland, Gen. R. Hogaboom and Undersecretary of 
Commerce, W. Williams, attended the Corps' Photo Exhibit in D.C. 
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Official USMC Photo 
Pvt. Herbert Costa, El Toro, 
saved a million dollar plane 


thinking and fast action. In another 
four seconds, according to El Toro of- 
ficials, the aircraft would have crash- 
landed. 


ISO, MCAS 
El Toro, Calif. 


Quintones 


Pfc William J. Reaves, First Marine 
Brigade, has his military life arranged 
by the U. S. Marine Corps. His off- 
duty hours, however, are spent doing 
some arranging of his own. 

Reaves is the leader, arranger and 
composer for the Quintones, a group of 
rhythm and blues recording artists. 

He got his start more than five years 
ago when his sister, a former co-star 
in the Max Cole show, overheard him 
harmonizing. Billy, his brother Maceo, 
Henry Procha, Charles Hurtt, and Joe 
Fullcher got an invitation for a live 
appearance on WOV, a New York 
radio station. Their broadcast resulted 
in a recording session later with Cleff 
Records. 

“Chimes of Love,’ composed by 
Reaves, started his group going. It 
climbed to among the top 20 hit tunes 
in the nation. This was followed by 
“Mildred, My Love,” recorded last year. 
His latest two are “For I Know It’s 
Christmas,” and a revision of “Auld 
Lang Syne.” 

The Quintones have appeared at 
Manhattan’s Paramount Auditorium, 
Baby Grand in Brooklyn, and Phila- 
delphia’s Hotel Ben Franklin. They 
have also performed on Arthur God- 
frey’s ‘Talent Scouts,’ Ted Mack’s 
“Amateur Hour,’ and “Spotlight on 
Harlem,” TV show. 

Sgt. James A. Wooten, II 


ISO, IstMarBrig. 
END 














DECEMBER CRAZY 
CAPTION WINNER 


Submitted by 

, Cpl. Karl J. Portmess 
. MACS-8, MAG -31 (Reinf) 
MCAS, Miami, Fila 


4 "| see Hogan shot 
189 again." 


Here’s another chance for readers to dream up their own Crazy Captions. 
Leatherneck will pay $25 for the craziest caption received before May 1. 
It’s easy. Think up a crazy caption for the cartoon below. print it on the line 
under the cartoon and fill in your name and complete address. Tear out the 
cartoon and coupon and mail to Leatherneck Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

The winning caption will be published in the June issue. 
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Family Affair 


The Marines welcomed the fifth 
member of a distinguished Philadelphia 
family recently when Richardson Dil- 
worth, Jr., 19-year-old son of Philadel- 
phia’s mayor, was sworn into the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve's platoon leader 
class by his father, a Reserve lieuten- 
ant colonel. 

Richardson follows in the footsteps 
of three older brothers, Warden and 
Brockie Dilworth, and Louis G. Hill, 
the mayor’s stepson. All served as Ma- 
rines. 

Colonel Thomas S. Ivey, Director, 
Fourth Marine Corps Reserve and Re- 
cruitment District, witnessed the cere- 
mony in the mayor's Office. 

TSgt. William A. Daum 
4thMCRRD, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eager Eater 


The 89th Infantry Co., Columbia, 
S.C., has a real chowhound for a mas- 





“TSat. Edward Wojchiechowski 
Starlet Anita Wood, SSgt. Murry Driggers and Cpl. Mary Houghtling 
met little Carolyn Smith at the New Orleans Cerebral Palsy Telethon 





Official USMC Photo 


Richardson Dilworth, Jr., son of Philadelphia's mayor, was sworn 
into the Corps by his father. Col. T. Ivey (L) witnessed the ceremony 


cot. ‘“Hashmark”’ has gained 15 pounds 
since joining the unit. 

The dog was officially named at the 
Marine Corps Birthday Ball at Colum- 
bia. Technical Sergeant John H. Zeigler 
submitted the winning name. 

“Hashmark” has a regular service 
record book kept on him and, so far, 
he has not shown any inclination to go 
over the hill. 

The Bugle 


89th Infantry Co. 
Columbia, S. C. 


Hot Time In Reno 


Two members of Reno’s 49th In- 
fantry Company distinguished them- 
selves recently by saving an entire 
family of five from death in a burning 
farmhouse. 

Privates First Class George A. Wilson 
and Harlan D. Pilcher, both of Susan- 
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Official USMC Photo 


Ist Lt. Charles Coleman outshot all other sea service Reservists to 
win the "Navy Times Award.'' Col. J. M. Davis made the presentation 


ville, Calif., were on their regular 80- 
mile trip to the Reno drill hall when 
they spotted the flames. Since it was 
early morning, and realizing that the 
occupants of the farmhouse might not 
be awake at that hour, Wilson and 
Pilcher broke down the front door of 
the house, aroused the family and led 
the three children to safety. 

Dwight A. Fisher, who was driving 


Photo by HM2 G. W. Bardall, USN 
Pfcs George A. Wilson (L) and Harlan D. Pilcher 


rescued a family of five from a burning farmhouse 


the two Reservists to Reno, sped to a 
nearby town to summon aid while Pil- 
cher and Wilson helped the farmer 
empty the house of clothing and furn- 
iture. According to Pilcher, all furnish- 
ings were removed except those in the 
kitchen. None of the family was in- 
jured. 

Both Marines received local recogni- 
tion when they were interviewed by 





Don Mitchell, news editor of Radio 
station KDOT. 


HM2 G. W. Bardall, USN 
49th Infantry Co. 
Reno, Nev. 


Off Hand 


Reserve First Lieutenant Charles P. 
Coleman, who outshot all other sea 
service Reservists in the 1957 National 
Trophy Individual Rifle Matches at 
Camp Perry, has been awarded the 
Navy Times Award. Colonel J. M. 
Davis, Director, 5th MCRRD, made 
the presentation—an Elgin wristwatch. 

In 1955, while on active duty, Cole- 
man became the first Marine ‘second 
lieutenant to win the Distinguished 
Pistol award. In the overall scoring in 
the 1957 matches, Coleman placed 46th 
in a field of 1527 service shooters. 


SSgt. Bill Driscoll 
5thMCRRD, Washington, D.C. 


One Got Away 


Forty-four officers and enlisted men 
from the 71st Infantry Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio, made the journey to Morrow, 
Ohio, to blast away at small, black 10- 
inch diameter circles and 26-inch dia- 
meter silhouettes. 

Only one man in the 44 failed to 
qualify. Nine fired Expert, 10, Sharp- 
shooter and 24 fired Marksman for a 
total of 97.8 percent. This may not be 
a record, but it is one of the best av- 
erages yet. 

The Hammar 
7ist Infantry Co. 
Hamilton, Ohio 
END 


Photo by 1st Sgt. Wallace O. Callaghan 


Mrs. J. Wrenn gave Holt Plaque, in her son's 
memory, to Cpl. R. Marks. Mr. Marks is at left 
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RIVER RAID 


[continued from page 51] 


“Tis welcome news, Private,” O’Hara 
said quietly, and smiled to himself. 
Now, with fresh meat soon to be sizzl- 
ing over campfires, the men would be 
in a better mood to accept his tale. 

Sgt. Reynolds was the first to return. 
“Well, the good Sergeant is back, I 
see,” he said. “Bringing no doubt bags 
of gold to bribe us to forsake our 
families and continue to fight the Red- 
coats... .” 

O'Hara smiled pleasantly. ‘“‘Do ye be 
gittin’ th’ men together fer a brief spell, 
an’ I'll be tellin’ th’ whole of it—an’ a 
mighty happy tale o’ gold it is, Ser- 
geant.” 

Reynolds looked at him sharply. In 
a few minutes men arrived carrying 
the big stag, followed by a group of 
hungry admirers. They hung the deer, 
head down, on a stout limb, then 
gathered around Sgt. O’Hara, waiting 
for him to speak. 

O’Hara smiled at his men. “Faith, 
an’ th’ sight o’ ye is a tonic fer me 
wind-smarted eyes,” he began. “Th’ 
news I’m bringin’ ye is as good as if I 
was carryin’ th’ Blarney Stone itself on 
me back... .” 

“Get on with it, O'Hara,” Reynolds 


growled impatiently. “The venison’s 
ready fer cookin’ and the men are 
hungry... .” 

“Good appetites to ye, laddies,” 


O'Hara boomed, “but ye’ll be enjoying 
the food better when ye’ve heard th’ 
fine news.” He paused for attention. 
“By th’ Saints’ own invention, the grey 
gelding I’m riding into the storm 


stumbles and goes lame at midnight. 
Knowin’ that me errand to th’ city is 
ended, I took it upon meself to enter 
an encampment nearby—there to rest 
me cold, weary bones’ before me 
journey back here.” 

O’Hara paused. “A challengin’ cor- 
poral with scrutinizin’ eyes asks fer me 
papers—and runs off with ’em. Faith, 
an’ ye’d think it was a spyin’ Tory that 
I was; four army privates surrounded 
me whilst I stood cold an’ shiverin’ 
and waiting fer th’ sentry to return. 
Finally th’ scallywag gits me papers 
looked at, and brings ’em back. From 
then on there is no famine o’ hospital- 
ity. There’s hot tea an’ biscuits, and 
I’m warmin’ meself by a good fire when 
I see this officer step from th’ shadows. 

“*< Tis a pleasure to have ye with us, 
Sergeant,’ he says as he joins me by the 
fire. Faith, an’ I’m a heartbroken man, 
knowin’ I must lead me mount back 
here, and ain’t in any ways able to git 
to Philadelphia. Me troubles are burst- 
in’ on his willin’ ear and after awhile 
he says ‘Yer a lucky lad, Sergeant. Go 
back an’ tell yer men that I give me 
personal guarantee they will be paid 
what they are due after the mission is 
completed. And that a bounty of eight 
dollars will be paid to any man signin’ 
on fer the duration of these hostili- 
ties.’ ” 

Reynolds smiled sarcastically. ‘“Ye've 
come back without the money, O’Hara; 
how kin ye expect us to believe the 
words of a stray lieutenant ye met at 
an encampment who'll disappear, like 
as not, before another day breaks?” 

The men were disappointed and re- 


sentful. Most of them jeered and 
vowed to head for Philadelphia at 
midnight. 
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O’Hara held up_his hand. “Will ye 
be holdin’ yer flappin’ tongues till I 
finish me astoundin’ tale?” 

Reynolds shrugged contemptuously, 
started toward the deer which lay at 


the edge of the woods. “Willie Reyn- 
olds, ye spawn o’ a guttersnipe, do be 
settin’ an example fer yer men an’ pay 
heed to what I’m sayin’. . . .” O’Hara 
boomed. There was a tense moment of 
silence. Then the men turned toward 
Reynolds in anticipation. Reynolds 
hesitated a moment, then slowly re- 
turned to the group. 

“Ye'll be interested to know that me 
companion by the campfire was no 
stray lieutenant like ye’re accusin’.” 
O’Hara paused for effect. “He was 
General Washington hisself makin’ a 
tour o’ the river encampments. Sure 
an’ a finer gentleman I’ve niver met.” 

“Ye talked with the General?” 
Reynolds asked. 

“Aye, lad. An’ a sympathizin’ man 
he was, too. He told me he was sorry he 
had no horses to lend, but as they was 
travelin’ light they’d be needin’ theirs 
on their way up here...” 

“Here?” Marston asked with concern. 

“Faith, an’ they was headin’ in this 
direction. Now, like the General says 
just before I was leavin’, ‘O’Hara,’ he 
says, ‘do ye be gettin’ up a paper fer 
th’ men to sign, signifyin’ their willin- 
ness t’ fight fer th’ duration, an’ them 
as signs’ll be first gittin’ their pay from 
th’ paymaster who is even now headin’ 
this way from Philadelphia.’ Then he 
winks at me, an’ he says, ‘Don’t fergit, 
Sergeant, to remind yer men o’ th’ 
bounty o’ eight dollars...’ ” 

O’Hara waited almost breathlessly 
for the effect of his words. He breathed 
easier when he saw Reynolds withdraw 
a sheet of paper from his coat pocket 
and write on it. When the men lined 
up eagerly to sign the paper, O’Hara 
knew his falsehood had not been in 
vain. 

Hours later, their hunger happily ap- 
peased with the broiled venison, the 
men listened attentively while O’Hara 
briefed them on the mission. 

“We'll be loadin’ one o’ th’ mortars 
and half th’ bombs in each boat,’ he 
said. “Then we’ll be shovin’ off soon 
after midnight. We’re about two miles 
upstream o’ Bordentown an’ I figure 
by rowin’ as hard as we kin across 
river, th’ current’ll carry us down to 
our landin’ place. Me own boat’ll try 
t’ land a hundred yards above Reyn- 
olds’ boat. 

As soon as we are t’ be hittin’ th’ 
shore I'll be expecting everyone t’ git 
on land an’ stay down. Th’ scouts’ll be 
movin’ ahead slowly. Try to garrote 
sentries quietly. In betwixt time we'll 
be unloadin’ th’ mortars an’ gittin’ ’em 
set up on shore. We gotta git some 


prisoners else (continued on page 84) 
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BULLETIN BOARD is Leatherneck's inter- 
pretation of information released by Head- 
quarters Marine Corps and other sources. 
Items on these pages are not to be con- 
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GI Insurance Dividends to be Paid Again This Year 


The Veterans Administration announced recent- 
ly that regular annual dividends of $262,000,000 
will be paid to 5,300,000 World War I and II GI 
insurance policy holders this year. 

The dividends will be paid as nearly as possible 
to the anniversary date of each policy during the 
calendar year 1958. 

The dividend declarations do not include the 
non-participating post-Korea type of GI insurance 
since the law makes no provision for dividend pay- 
ments on those policies. 

World War I and II policyholders who will share 
in the dividends are requested not to inquire in ad- 
vance about payments. To do so would only delay 
the processing time. 

The two dividend declarations are: 

1. National Service Life Insurance (NSLI), 
which originated in World War II, $240,000,000 
payable to approximately 5,000,000 policyholders. 

2. U. S. Government Life Insurance (USGLI), 
which originated in World War I, $22,000,000 pay- 
able to approximately 300,000 policyholders. 


Dividends will be paid to both term and perman- 
ent plan policyholders. 

The NSLI declaration of $240,000,000 is ap- 
proximately $30,000,000 greater than the amount 
distributed in 1957, but individual policyholders 
will not necessarily receive more in 1958 than in 
1957. Generally speaking, VA said, they should 
receive about the same. 

The $30,000,000 NSLI increase came about 
when approximately 400.000 policyholders in mili- 
tary service cancelled their in-service premium 
waivers and resumed premium payments, thus es- 
tablishing eligibility. 

Concerning the USGLI regular annual dividend 
of $22,000,000, VA said permanent plan policy- 
holders will receive approximately the same amount 
in 1958 as in 1957. 

Term USGLI policyholders may receive slightly 
higher dividends in 1958, because, among other 
factors, the mortality and disability experience for 
this group is becoming more favorable, VA said. 


Marines Warned About Combustible Optical Frames 


Headquarters, Marine Corps recently warned all 
personnel and their dependents that certain issue 
eye glasses have plastic optical frames which are 
highly combustible. 

Although action has now been taken to issue 
only non-combustible ‘“slow-burning” materials, 
many of the inflammable cellulose-nitrate types are 
in circulation. 

The following cautions should be exercised: 

1. Keep glasses from coming in contact with 


open flames or smoking articles. 

2. Wear only non-combustible glasses while 
cooking. 

3. If in doubt as to the glasses’ combustibility, 
scrape a few shavings from the ear pieces with a 
razor blade. Place them on a small piece of paper 
and ignite the paper (over an ash tray). If notice- 
able flaring occurs when the flame contacts the 
shavings, it is probable that the material is cellu- 
lose-nitrate and added precaution is in order. 


Airborne Intercept Operators to Take up New Occupations 


With the phasing-out of the last F3D Skynight, 
all-weather fighter plane, sometime this year, 120 
enlisted men, all qualified airborne intercept op- 
erators, are being retrained in other occupational 
fields, it was announced by HQMC. 

Because of present aircraft procurement pro- 
grams, temporarily eliminating the requirement for 
Airborne Intercept Operators (MOS 6731), prior 
to the end of fiseal year 1958, it is planned to re- 
train these AIO’s into military occupational special- 
ties which are closely allied with their previous 
training and experience, and where current or 
planned shortages exist within their rank structure. 

MOS 6731 will be retained as an additional MOS 


since planned aircraft procurement necessitates the 
requirement. Airborne intercept operators, who 
cannot be effectively utilized within their additional 
MOS, will be converted to the following specialties 
insofar as practicable. 

Aerology Man 6811; Airborne Electronics Opera- 
tor 6727; Aviation Operations and Engineering 
Man 7041; Aviation Electronics Operator 6741; 
Aviation Electrician 6431; Air Launched Guided 
Missile Technician 6671; Air Traffic Controller 
Radar 6713; Ground Control Approach Controller 
6715; Aviation Training Devices Instructors 6931 
and Aviation Training Devices Technician 6933. 

Retraining quotas to formal schools will be filled 
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only with strongly motivated applicants, having 
suitable backgrounds, and who will obligate them- 
selves to the prerequisite amount of remaining 


service for the school selected. 

Consideration also will be given to retraining to- 
ward other military specialties, not enumerated 
above, where more limited requirements exist, and 
where extensive formal retraining is unnecessary. 


First Marine Division Reunion 


Members of the famed First Marine Division As- 
sociation will hold their 1959 reunion in Detroit, 
Mich. 

Colonel Lewis W. Walt, President of the Associa- 
tion, said the decision, made at the December 19 
meeting of the Executive Committee, did not in- 
clude a date for the 1959 reunion. 

At the same meeting it was announced that the 
West Coast Reunion of the First Division Associa- 


tion will be held in San Diego, Calif., on July 18 
and 19, 1958. The East Coast Reunion for 1958 
will be held in Boston, Mass., on August 8, 9 and 
10. 

Additional information may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Executive Secretary, First Marine Divi- 
sion Association, Post Office Box 84, Alexandria, 


Va. 


Fifth Marine Division Association Expands 
Scholarship Program 


Children of Marines disabled while serving with 
the Fifth Marine Division are now eligible for col- 
lege financial assistance under a revision of the 
Fifth Marine Division Association’s scholarship 
program. 

Formerly, the program was open only to children 
of Fifth Division Marines who were killed in World 
War II. Federal legislation now provides educa- 
tional funds for these children. 





Under the new provisions, the applicant’s father 
must be incapacitated at least 80 percent. Eligibil- 
ity also hinges on the applicant’s need, and ac- 
ceptability by the college of his choice. 

Grants will be limited to $300 a year for a max- 
imum period of four years. 

Application should be made to  Secretary- 
Treasurer, Fifth Marine Division Association, Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps, Washington 25, D. C. 

END 
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MAIL CALL 


[continued from page 9] 


David Birkhead, 3963 South Court, 
Montgomery, Ala., to hear from Kip 
BEHAR, believed to be stationed in the 
Los Angeles, Calif., area. 

Former Marine Chris Nelson, 793 
100 St., Niagara Falls, N. Y., to hear 
from anyone who served with him on 
Okinawa or in Korea. 

* * ss 

TSet. Robert H. Culwell, Informa- 
tional Services Office, Second Marine 
Division, FMF, Camp Lejeune, N.C., to 
hear from anyone who has a copy of 
the June, 1940, Leatherneck. 

Set. Robert S. Novak, Marine Corps 
Supply Activity, 1100 South Broad St., 
Philadelphia 46, Pa., to hear from 
MSet. Albert J. TREMBLEY, whose 
last known address was MCAS, El 
Toro, Calif. 


Miss Florence Freelweg, 5721 Styrat- 
ford, Los Angeles, Calif., to hear from 
Cpl. James E. FERGUSON, or anyone 
knowing his whereabouts. 


Former Marine Gilbert G. Springer, 
106 East 14th Ave., Columbus 1, Ohio, 
to hear from Sgt. James GRUSH, 
whose last known address was “B” Co., 
Ist Bn., MCTU #1, Camp Pendleton, 
Calif. 


Cpl. Kenneth F. Boehle, Marine Det., 
Box #9, Navy #824, c/o FPO, San 
Francisco, Calif., to hear from Cpl. 
Wayne BENDER, whose last known 
address was MCB, 29 Palms, Calif., or 
anyone knowing his present address. 
He would also like to hear from anyone 
who was in Plt. #30, MCRD, Parris 
Island, S.C., in 1955. 

ok * * 

Former Marine W. A. Jones, 1517 
Kelly Terrace, Arlington, Tex., to hear 
from any former members of the 3d 
Raider Bn., of WW II, and MSgt. Max 
STEIN, who served with the Raiders 
and also in Korea. 

END 
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Technical Sergeant Sam Griffith's family “passed in review'’ on the 


Corps’ 182d anniversary. ‘The Marines’ Hymn" was tape recorded 


Dear Sir: 

As you can see by the attached 
photo, my wife made the family size 
Marine Corps birthday cake from the 
recipe included in your story of the 
November issue of LEATHERNECK. 

I am writing this letter to thank 
you for helping make the Marine 
Corps birthday a complete and happy 
one for our family. When the birth- 
day was complete, my wife, I and 
our five children proceeded with the 
official Marine Corps ceremony just as 
you wrote it in your article. 


I didn’t have a Marine NCO sword, 


but performed the traditional cake- 
cutting ceremony with a Sumari sword 
which I brought back from the Pacific 
in WW II. 

I want to say at this point that the 
cake was delicious. We plan to use 
your recipe, not only on the Marine 
Corps birthday in the future, but for 
birthday cakes in the family and for 
other special occasions. 


TSgt. Sam Griffiths 
Procurement Aids NCO 

Marine Corps Recruiting Station 
Houston, Tex. 
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Compiled by 


Pfc Christine L. Davis - 





Each month Leatherneck publishes names of the top pay grade person- 
nel transferred by Marine Corps Special Orders. We print as many as space 


permits. 


These columns list abbreviations of both old and new duty stations. 
This feature is intended primarily to provide information whereby 


Marines 


may maintain a closer contact with this important phase of the Corps. 
This listing is for information purposes only, and is NOT to be construed 
as orders. It is subject to HQMC modifications. 


SERGEANTS MAJOR 
FIRST SERGEANTS 
MASTER SERGEANTS 


ALEXANDER, saree L (3211) 3dMar- 
Div to MCB Ca 

BARKSDALE, ~ *{6413) istMAW to 
MCAAS Beaufort 


BARNES, Lynn Cc (6413) MARTD 
MARTC NAS Seattle to MCAS Et 
Tore FFT 
ELL. Joseph E (0141) IstMAW to 


ro 
BERGMAN, Frank B (0231) IstMarDiv 


BOZARD, Robert H (3516) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCAS El Toro FFT 

BROWN, Phillip B (1381) ItstMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

BURKHEAD, William A (0141) MCS 
Quant to istEngrBn, Balto 

CAMPBELL, Harlan E (6441) MAD 
NATTC Mfs to MCAS El Toro FFT 

CAPUANO, George A (3537) MCB Cam- 
Pen to Camp Smedley D. Butler, Ten- 
gan Okinawa 

CARNAHAN, Thomas R (3049) 2dMar- 
Div to MB WashDC = 

Arthur A (0231) 


CLERICI, istMar Div 
to itstMarBrig 

CLUTCH 3r., George E (3241) 3dMar- 
Div to MCSC Barstow 

CONNOLLY, Martin B (0369) tstMar- 


Div te MB NAD Hawthorne Nev 
COOPER, Samuel W (7041) IstMAW to 
MCAS El! Toro 
COUCH, pl T (6611) 


M El Tor 

CULPEPPER, Douwias y (0141) tstMar- 
Brig to MCAS CherP 

DABBERT, Milton T (3049) MCB Cam- 
Pen to MB Lake Mead 

DARROW, Marvin L (6613) IstMarBrig 
to MAD NATTC Mfs 

DAVISON, George L (2751) MCB 29 
Paims to itst7immAAABn, Freemans- 


istMAW to 


DEATON, John H (2171) 8th MCRRD 
to Fortrps 29 Palms 
DEMETER, John (3516) 
MCAS El Toro FFT 
DE RUYTER, LeRoy L (3049) MCSC 
vga Ga to HQMC 


IistMarDiv to 


Alex (3049) FMFLant to 5th 
MCRRD 
DOOLIN, Everett M (6441) MCAF Santa 
Ana Calif to MCAS Et Toro FFT 


FEKETY, oat J (0141) Sth MCRRD 
N 2S 
Donaid R (169) {2th MC- 


Ss 
GIBBA, John (6431) MAG-31 to Ist- 
MarBrig 
GOELITZ. Elim M (644i) MCAS Cher- 
t to MCAS Ei Toro FFT 
cose. Eugene W_ (3049) MB NMD 
Yorktown Va to MCB CamPen FFT 
GREER, Alton E(0369) MCB CamLej to 
istMarBrig 
GROSS, Lawrence C (3049) MCSFA 
Portsmouth Va to MCAS Miami 
GROSZKIEWICZ, Thaddeus (3061) MCS 
_ to MarCorCruitSta Broadway 


HABERMAN, Robert R (0121) IstMAW 
to MCAS El Toro 

HALE. Wesley M (1833) HQMC to For- 
Trps CamLej 

HANEIWICH, Konstanty (2529) IstMar- 
Div to USS ESTES 


80 


HARRIS, Clifton V (3049) 2dMAW to 
MB Yorktown Va 

HELMS, oY L (6413) AirFMFPac to 
MCRDep PI 

HENDERSON, poacew . (6413) MCAS 
CherPt to MCAS El Toro FFT 
HESSON, Everett . 0369) istMarDiv to 
MARPAC 

HILLS, Wilbur E (1539) 2dMarDiv to 
3d MarDiv 

HIPPIE, Richard C (6741) 2dMAW to 
MCAAS Beaufort 

HOLLOWAY, Samuel C (0141) MB NAS 
Portsmouth to MCB CamPen FFT 
HRIN, —_ 2dMAW to MCAS 
HUTTO, Warren C (Ot11) MCB CamPen 
to MCB 2 alms 

JACEWICZ, John J (3049) 9SthinfBn 
Chgo to MCB CamPen FF 

JACOBS, Wilbur E (0141) MB NELM 
pe Italy to MCAS CherPt 

JOHNSON, Curtis C 5 
Kaneohe Bay to MCAS El Toro 

JOHNSTON, Harland A 6621) MCRDep 
SDiego to MCAS El Toro FFT 

JOUBERT, LeRoy J (0141) ItstMarBrig 
to 8th MCRRD 

KELLEY, Jennings D (0848) 2dMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

EMP, Kenneth E (0369) 3dMarDiv to 


istMarDiv 
KENDALL, Leslie M (0211) MB NB 
Phila to MCSFA Portsmouth Va 
KILKELLY, oa E (3071) IstMAW 
wee MCAS 


her 
ME, Curtis M * ora) MCS Quant to 
woathSpliniGo Bifo 
KING, Bruce A (3049) 2d155mmHowBtry 
Texarkana Tex to MCSC Albany Ga 
KIRCHER, Bruce W (0369) HQMC to 


. Lawrence E (3411) MCAS 
Miami to MarCorSupActy Phila 

KOMMA, James A_ (6413) oer NAS 
PaxRiv to MCAS Ei Toro FFT 

LANEY, Clifford naa 12th MCRRD 

ms 

LAWRENCE, Aldwin B (3049) MCSC 
Barstow to MCAS El Toro FFT 

LARSEN, Merle J (6727) IstMarBrig to 

MCAS CherPt 
“> Thaddeus (6413) IstMAW to MCAS 
iami 

LISTER, Sr., Leo J. (0141) HQMC to 
MB NELM Naples Italy 

LOY, Warvin J D (0811) IstMarDiv to 
3d155mmGunBtry Salem Org. 
YONS (2529) MCAS EI 
Toro to MCAS E}l Toro FFT 

MACDONALD, Arthur R (1811) 3dMar- 
Div to tstMarDiv 

MARLOW, James C (4611) 2dMAW to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 

MARSHALL, Edward W (0369) MCRDep 
SDiego to MCB CamPen FT 

MAY, Charles D (O14!) {0IstSplinfCo 
Topeka Kans to MCB CamPen FFT 

MCCALMON, dl i (0369) MCRDep 
Pi to MCB Ca j 

MCCLEAN, Pog a (6461) MCAS El 
Toro to MCAS El Toro FFT 

MCCORMACK jr., oT aaa (4111) 3dMar- 
Div to MCB CamLej 

MCELFRESH, fermen V (0849) 3dMar- 
Div to 2dMarDiv 

MCMASTERS, Robert K aa MCRDep 
Pi to MCAAS Beaufor 

MC N NALLY. Paul (3068) 5th MCRRD to 
2d Mar Div 

MERTES, Herbert R_ (3071) AirFMFPac 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 


MOONEY, Lee (3049) 10thRfiCo 
Grand Rapids Mich to MCSC Barstow 

MOREY, William (3071) tstMarBrig 
to MAD NATTC Jax 

MUISENER, Jack E (3049) HQMC to 
MCSC Albany Ga 

ay mh O Virgil “‘D’’ (3371) MB NB 
Ptsmh MCAS El Toro FFT 

MUSSELWHI TE, Edward L (4611) MC- 
o, Santa Ana Calif to MCAS EI 
oro 


FFT 
a Roy H (3049) HQMC to Ist- 


v 

NOKES, Lorain ‘‘J’’ (7113) 4th MCRRD 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 

NYSTROM, Allen C (0141) MCB Cam- 
Pen to MCAS El Toro 

OSBORNE, Albie L (6413) MARTD 
MARTC NAS Akron to MCAS El Toro 


FFT 

PARKER, Lyman O (1169) 6th MCRRD 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

PAUL, George (3537) MCB CamLej to 
MarCorSupActy Phila 

PELLETIER, Joseph R (2741) FMFPac 
to 2dCommSptBn Chgo 

PETKEVICH, Vito J (6412) MARTD 
MARTC NAS Dal to MCAS El Toro 


ams 
PETERS, Gerald C (3049) 3dMarDiv to 


NB NorVa 
PETERSON, Vernid E (0141) MCB 
CamPen to istMarBrig 
PLOG, Francis L (0141) IstMAW to 9th 
CRRD 


PRESTON, Thomas W (413!) MCAS 
Miami to HQMC 
RALSTON, George W (1349) MB Wash- 


enBay Wis 
RATCLIFF, Rufus H (3619) LanForTra- 
k to B WashDC 


Reuben J (3371) ForTrps to 
MAD NAS PaxRiv 

ROBBINS, ‘‘J"* “pe (3411) IstMAW to 
MB NTC GLakes 

ROEHLK, Glenn A (4029) MCSC AIl- 
bany to MCRDep SDiego 

are — B (6412) IstMarBrig to 


on 

ROSS, Lyie °F (1871) 3dMarDiv to MCB 
CamPen 

ROTH. Roy C (0141) 9th MCRRD to 
MarCorCruitSta SanAntonio Tex 

ROUX, Lionel J (6511) MAD NATTC 
Jax to 2dMarDiv 

Richard C (3049) MB Lake 
Meade Las Vegas Nev to ItstMarDiv 

SADLIER, Janes N \ aioe 3dMarDiv to 
AirFMFLant Miam 

SANDER. Derwood K (0369) 2dMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen 

ab og Lester L (3049) MCRDep 

MCAS E! Toro FFT 

SCHROEDER: George M (6715) IstMar- 
Brig to MCAS Miami 

SCHUMACHER, William T (3049) MB 
+h Pncla to 80thSplinfCo Danville 


SHEA, Edward F (6611) MAD NATTC 
Mfs te MCAS El Toro 

ee Jr., Francis E (0141) HQMC 
to MCAS Miami 

eee: Sewell S (3049) HQMC to 
FMFPac Oahu 

SIMMONS, Gilbert P (0141) (tstMarBrig 
to MCS Quant 


monet, Stanley W _ (6441) MAD 
aus Mfs to MCAS El Toro FFT 
simpso Jr., Lawrence E (3049) 80th- 


SplintCo Danville Ill to MCSC Albany 


SLOCUMB, Arthur A (4312) th MC. 
RRD Choo to MCSC Albany 
SMITH, Darrel H (3071) Aité MF Pac to 


SMITH, Edward G (3371) MCSC Bar- 
stow to MCAS Kaneohe Bay 

SMITH, Maynard E (3071) AirFMF Pac 
to og El Toro FF 

— IN, Warren M (0369) HQMC to 


dMarDiv 

STORES. William A (3049) MCS Quant 
to 9thinfBn Chgo 

SUCHANEK Jr., Jerry J (0141) IstSpl- 
— Burlington Vt to MCB CamPen 


TWARDOWSKI, William G (6441) Ist- 
MAW to MCAS El Toro 

THEOBALK, Robert P (3049) FMFPac 
to MCSC Barstow 

bbe Paul H (1371) 3dMarDiv to 
s 

TOLDA, Albert ged MCAS CherPt to 

D NATTC 


a 


ax 

TROPE, William” Ss — 3dMarDiv to 
istRfiCo Springfield Ma 

Leo R (036 9) MB Lake Mead 

URBAN, Joseph J (6412) IstMarBrig to 
MCAS El! Toro 

VANDUZER, Richar B (2639) HQMC to 
ForTrps CamL 

WALL, Vern V “UBit) 12th MCRRD to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

WARD, Lee (3619) MCAS CherPt to 
MCB 29 Palms 

WATKINS, Joseph L i MarCor- 
eer Phila to 3dM 

WATKINS, Wilmoth W (otity 3dMar- 
Div to ForTrps 29 Palm 

WHITTEN Jr., Chesley (3371) MAG-31 
to MarCorComp NavAdvGru_ Korea 

WILLE, Elmer 0 (3081) MCSFA Ports- 
mouth Va to Camp H. M. Smith Oahu 

WILLIAMS, Earl W_ (3049) an 
Youngstown Ohio to MCRD 

WILSFORD, Harvey O (0811). eth Mc. 
RRD to tstMarDiv 

iy Jr., George J (6413) 24MAW 
to 

WOODSIDE, Richard E (0369) MCRDep 
Pl to MCB CamPen FFT 

WRIGHT, William P (0369) 99thSpiCo 
Riviera Beach Fla to 2dMarDiv 


ZIELINSKI, Alexander J (1811) {2th 
MCRRD to MCB CamPen FFT 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 

AAVIK, Roy (6613) IstMAW to MAD 
NATTC Mfs 

ABBOTT, ee a ad MCAF 
Santa Ana to MCRD 

AKIN, Jim (0369) AEM FPac to MCR- 
ep SDiego 

ALLEGRA, Michael (6412) MAD NA- 
TTC Mfs to MCAS Mian 


mi 
Lucian W (0369) 3dMar- 
Div to MCRDep SDiego 
MCB 29 


ANNIS, William L (1341) 
Palms to MCB CamLej 

ARMSTRONG, Robert x (0369) MarCor- 
ColdWeaTraCen Bridgeport to HQMC 

AU, Stanley B (3049) MB Pearl to 
MCB 29 Palms 

AUSTIN, Donald ™ pagel istMAW to 

TD MARTC NAS Norv 


MAR a 

BABROCKY, Albert. z (6613) IstMAW 
to MAD NATTC Mfs 

BAILEY, James_L_ (3049) HQMC to 
MCB CamPe 


AKER, os G (0369) 3dMarDiv 
i“ 
BANKS, Elzie L (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
a 


BARE, Harry E (2771) HQMC to For- 
Trps CamLej 

BARNUM, caward M (4312) IstMAW 
to MARTD MARTC NAS Dvr 

BARRETT, Russel E (3371) MD NAD 
Ft Mifflin Pa to NAAS Edenton 

BAXTER, Leslie T (0231) IstMarDiv to 
istMarBrig 

BEITY, Earian C (0141) MCB CamPen 
to MARTD MARTC NAS Seattle 

BENEDICT, Fieldon C (0369) MCS 
Quant to MCRDep PI 

BERNA, Donald R (1833) 9th MCRRD 


(6621) MCAS €E} 
Tors to MCAS El Toro FF 
er Witten L Seg istMar- 
iv Ca H. M. Sm Oahu 

BINKO. Stanley (3061) mcs Quant to 
MCAS El Tere F 
BOWDEN, Robert J (0111) MB NMD 
Yorktown Va to MB Pearl 
BOWES, David (7041) 24MAW to MCAS 
BOYD, Willard 
MCAS El Toro FFT 

-~-—“"_ a (6431) MAD NA- 
TTC Jax to TD MARTC NAS 
Columbus Ohio 
BRIDGES, Francis et (7041) 24dMAW 

Joseph G (6441) MAD 


ae Toro FFT 
(3516) 2dMAW_ to 
BOYER, 
BREENAN, Donald D (0369) 2d4MAW to 
HQMC 
NATTC Mfs to MCAS El! Toro FFT 


BROWN, Luzerne S (6413) MAD NA- 
TTC Jax to MCAS El Toro FFT 
BRUNSON Jr., William L (6661) MAD 


NATTC Mfs to MARTD MARTC NAS 
Olathe Kans 
BULLOCK, George B (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to MCRDep SDiego ; 
oe ETT, _— ‘A (0141) 3dMarDiv 
MCB Ca 
BURNS. Albert 44 (6413) IstMarBrig to 
CAF New River 
CAMERON, Chartes E (0141) MCB 
CamLej to HQM 
CASSIDY, David R ce) 2dMarDiv to 
10thRflCo Grand Rapid 
HICK, ar te - (6481) istMarBrig 
to MCAS Ei 
John Pp (6413) AirFMFPac to 
istMarBrig 
CLARK, Dallas R (4131) 
MCAS Miami 


HQMC to 


pene amt 


ecm rsahas it 


——— 
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Pray ROT TEEN: 


cen eae ee 


yates wees 


CEN RTOS 2 PEELE ER 


CLEVELAND, Harold W (6481) MCAS 
Kaneohe Bay to MCAS E! Toro 
COLLIER ine John T (0369) MB NB 
Subic Bay Luzon RP to IstMarDiv 

CONKEL, “Lorin D (1831) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

COONEY Jr., Daniel C (0241) 3dMarDiv 
to MCRDep P 

COWAN, Robert ds ea MCRDep 
sve to NAAS Edento 

CR or Oscar R a0369) HQMC to 
2d 

cule — F (6715) ItstMarBrig 
to MARTD RTC NAS Olathe Kans 

DALTON. chester S (0141) 3dMarDiv to 


alms 
DAVIDSON Jr., Charlie B (0141) Ist- 
MarBrig to MCRDep SDiego 
DAWKINS, _ Edward < (3431) MCS 
amLe. 


Ca 
DE ‘stMarBrio Pasquale (6441) 24MAW 
to Is 
DECELLIS, George (0111) MCAS Kane- 
ohe Bay Oahu to IstMarDiv 
DEDERICK, Berets 4 (6481) istMar- 
Brig to MCAS El Tor 
eg ee stanley J (0369) MB 
NB Bsn to HQMC 
DINATALE. Carmelo J (3371) MCRDep 
Pi to IstMarBrig 
DISTLER, William L (1371) MCRDep 
Pi to IstMarBrig 
ODGE, Gary R (6611) IstMAW to 
MCAS El Toro 
DRAPER, Clarence M_ (3049) oe. 
Comp NavAdvGru Korea to IstA 
Btry Akron Ohio 
ad nag nag john H (0369) MCB Cam- 
en to 
DUBREE, Henry N (0369) MCS Quant 
to MCRDep P 
ag Harry (2529) 2dMarDiv to 


MCRDep 
th Robert L (2511) IstMarDiv to 


MCB Palms 

EVERHART. aries L (7041) AirFMF- 
Pac to MCAS El Toro FFT 

FEDIN, Joseph (0369) HQMC to 2d- 


Mar Div 
FERRELL, Kenneth C_ (3516) IstMar- 
Div to MCB CamPen FFT 

FESTING Jr., William F (6461) MCS 


rBrig 
FREEDMAN, Bert M _— MB NAS 


rBri 

GASKINS, Richard Db” on MCRDep 

SDiego to MCAS Ej Tor 

GI men jr., Jack (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
CamPen FF 

GILSON, Grandon B (1811) IstMarDiv 


HQM 
GOMEZ. Samuel R_ (2529) AirFMF Pac 
MCB CamPen FFT 
GORMLEY, Thomas J (0811) MB NA- 
RTS Lake Denmark Dover NJ to 2d- 


Mar Div 

GOSSET, “es - E (2645) ForTrps 
SC Barstow 

GRADILLAS, Jesse WA (0369) MCRDep 


ar 
gy a John F (iat!) HQMC to Ist- 


iv 

GRIFFIN, Masiey T (6413) IstMAW to 
MCAS Cher 

GRIFFITH, paneer J (6412) MAD 
ATTC Mfs to NAAS Edenton 

GUERRERO, Roy (0141) LanForTraU- 
Pac Coronado to MCSFA SFran 

HAIRE, Ralph (6614) MAG-31 to Ist- 
MarBrig 

HALL, William E (4313) IstMarDiv to 
HQMC 


HANNEL Jr., Frederick C (0141) 4th 
MCRRD to MB ComSubCom Naples 
HARGROVE, at . (6461) MCAS El 


ro FFT 
ARLEY, Lloyd A_ (6621) MCRDep 
i CA FFT 
HARTZLER, Earl etree’ FMF Lant 
HAUGHT, William G_ (2561) IstMarDiv 


to MCA FFT 
HEIDENREICH, Tohn E (6621) MCR- 
Dep SDiego to MCAS El Toro FFT 
HENSLEE, Gene C (3049) AirFMFPac 
to MarCorComp NavAdvGru_ Korea 
HERRING Jr., Veer D (6413) Ist- 
AW to MCAS El Toro 
nytt Richard E (6441) 
TTC Mfs to MCAS El Toro 


G, Harold M_ (1871) 9th 

0 amPen 

LLOWAY, John C (3049) 3dMarDiv 

M arstow 

LSENBACK, James R (0369) MCS 

va ri 

y+ Mack J (0369) HQMC to 
oro FFT 

DRST. Hubert H (1345) 3dMarDiv to 


ar Div 
UZINEC. Michael (6727) MAD NAS 
PaxRiv to MCAS El Toro 
pe —— A (0849) IstMarBrig to 
inst ane- eae O (2311) 2dMarDiv 
MCS Qua 
JENNER: Charles W_ (6511) MAG-31 to 
MCAS El Toro T 
veistMar iv Harry R (1841) 3dMarDiv to 
8 
NSON. feaaete L (3049) FMFLant 
— MCAS E! Toro FFT 
JORDAN, Floyd N (0369) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCB CamPen FFT 
KELLER, Verbin L (0349) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS CherPt 
KELLY, Kenneth P (0161) IstMAW to 
MCB CamPen 
KENNEDY, Leonard F (2311) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB ‘CamLej 
KIEKENDALL, Clyde W (3049) 3dMar- 
Div to MCAS Miami 
KOIS, Clarence (3049) AirFMFPac to 
MCAS Miami 


KORTJE, Robert E (3261) MCB Cam- 
Pen to MCB CamPen FFT 

KRAJEWSKI, Joseph S (2543) HQMC 
to MCRDep SDiego 

LAMB, Donald L (4131) MCS Quant to 
1SthNavDist Rodman CZ 


a 
= 
:: 
a 
nm 
«4 


LEWIS rr. “R" “O" (0369) HQMC to 
ar 
a Leroy (0141) MCAS Miami to 
rig 
LINDERS, Robert L i. MCAS 
ee as piers J (0369) HaMc to 
MB ashDC 
LOCKRIDGE. "Frask ee (1371) 3dMar- 
LONG, Harold W (6611) IstMAW to 


TC Mfs 
LONG, Herman L_ (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
7thRfiCo Lake Denmark Dover NJ 
LORENTSEN, ie omg A (2539) Ist- 
MarBrig to ForTrps CamLej 
MACHOVEC, Richard’ A (0369) 2dMar- 
atte re istMarBrig 
FIOLI, Leonard 3. (1811) tstMar- 
mo to MCB CamPen FFT 
MARTIN, Charies O (0369) MCB Cam- 
Pen to MCAS El Toro FFT 
MCILWAIN, John G (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to istMarDiv 
MC KEE, Howard M (0369) MCB Cam- 
kel to istMarBrig 
MCLAIN, Dempsey M (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to IstMarDiv 
MCNULTY, Joseph A (0369) HQMC to 
2dMarDiv 
MC SWAIN, Robert B (3516) IstMAW 
to MCAS CherPt 
MELETIS, Paul J (0369) istMarDiv to 
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RIVER RAID 


[continued from page 76] 


all our troublin’ ‘ll be fer nothin’—an’ 
th’ general’ll be sayin’ t’ me, ‘O’Hara, 
I give ye me word on th’ pay an’ Con- 
gress has made ye a handsome bounty 
—where are me prisoners?’ Faith, an’ 
then what'll I be sayin’?” 

“We'll git ‘em, O’Hara!” Piggott 
shouted. ‘“Effen th’ general wants ’em, 
we'll git ’em!” 

“That's th’ spirit, me lad,’ O’Hara 
answered heartily. ‘Now, oncet we git 
a couple o’ them Hessian fools we'll 
take ’em t’ th’ boats fast. Ye’ll be 
hearin’ me whistle when we’re ready to 
shove off. Git back to th’ boats with 
all th’ speed th’ Good Lord give ye. 
Th’ Gunners’ll git off a few coverin’ 
rounds the while yer scurryin’ back. 
Then we'll be rollin’ th’ mortars into 
th’ river and headin’ back with them 
German-talkin’ mercenaries.” 

By early evening snow clouds had 
begun to form and a strong wind had 
sprung up, while the men were loading 
the boats. At midnight O’Hara stood 
watching the river, alive with angry 
white caps. Swirling bits of snow stung 
his face. In the boats his men waited, 
ready. “Faith, an’ ’tis now or niver,” 
he told himself. He called Reynolds to 
his side. “I'll be shovin’ off now. Wait 
til ye hear me whistle, then follow.” 

With the big gun filling the middle 
section, the first boat cast off and 
headed out of the eddy and into the 
main stream of the river. A wave 
caught it like a giant fist, lifted it high, 
tilting it dangerously. 


“My God, they’re goin’ to capsize!” 
Reynolds shouted. 

Only skillful handling by the coxs- 
wain and oarsmen swung the boat, 
righted it and turned her into the next 
wave. Again a wall of water smashed 
down on the boat, whipping it around 
and rolling it so far that water shipped 
over the side. 

“Tis the gun,” Piggott shouted. “It’s 
makin’ the boat top-heavy. They’ll 
never make it. She'll show her bottom 
any minute.” 

The men on the shore ran along the 
bank as the coxswain fought to swing 
the boat back toward the shore, the 
current sweeping it downstream. As the 
boat reached shallow water the men 
leaped overboard and pulled the craft 
securely up on the bank. The boat had 
shipped a foot of water. 

O’Hara’s teeth chattered as he order- 
ed the men to unload the boat and 
build fires. 

Boots and clothing steamed for hours 
as the Marines huddled in small groups 
around blazing logs. O’Hara was silent, 
his thoughts concentrated on the prob- 
lem before him. It was apparent that 
the mortars could not be carried across 
in boats on the rough waters. The 
mortars would have to be either left 
behind or ferried across the raging 
river by other means. O’Hara wanted 
to use the guns and had no intention of 
giving up so easily. “By all th’ Saints, 
me kinfolk has always been seafarin’ 
men o’ sharp wits an’ great resource- 
fulness. Faith an’ it’s laughin’ at me 
they’d be if they was to see me standin’ 
here ponderin’ me plight. Ah, well,” 
O’Hara told himself as he headed back 
for the campfire, “Another day’ll find 
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Long before dawn, the men had been 
routed out and were roasting venison 
and gulping steaming tea. Three inches 
of powdery snow had fallen during the 
night. Reynolds and Piggott had 
stretched the deer hide by a fire and 
were preparing to cut it up for foot- 
wear. 

“Be savin’ that skin, me _ lads,” 
O’Hara said as he hurried over to 
Reynolds’ side. 

“What’s eatin’ ya, O’Hara?” Rey- 
nolds asked incredulously. ‘“There’s 
many a hole in the men’s boots that 
can stand patchin’ or coverin’.” 

“Ay,” agreed O’Hara, “an’ there’s a 
few in me own boots that could be 
usin’ a bit o’ hide to be stoppin’ out 
the cold, but we'll be needin’ every 
inch o’ it fer the raft we’ll be buildin’.”’ 

“Raft?” 

“Be takin’ a detail o’ th’ men into 
th’ woods and cut me some 25-foot 
logs. Git ’em all about the same size. 
Piggot, me boy, cut the skin into strips 
fer lashin’ th’ logs.” 

By mid-afternoon the raft itself was 
finished. Then O’Hara cut two hickory 
poles about forty feet long. These he 
lashed across the raft—one at either 
end. Two ash logs were then fastened 
to the ends of the hickory poles. The 
Marines stared at the contraption in 
amazement. 

“Me uncle,” said O’Hara, “bless his 
whiskied old soul, has sailed th’ seven 
seas these many years. Once he drew 
me a picture o’ how th’ savages make 
a rig such as this to be keepin’ their 
canoes afloat in rough waters.” 

O’Hara then found a large rock and 
fitted it with a rawhide anchor rope. 
The raft was floated, and the two 
mortars rolled aboard and securely lash- 
ed down. The day had been consumed 
in the heavy work of building the raft 
and it had begun to grow dark. O’Hara 
ordered an extra ration of grog dis- 
pensed with the food. After the hearty 
meal the men were told to rest for the 
night’s rugged mission. 

At midnight, the boats were loaded, 
except for the camp detail. The wind 
had risen again, colder than before. 
Briefly the moon broke through the 
clouds, illuminating the roiling, rumbl- 
ing river, and the thousands of ice 
chunks being tossed by the wind- 
whipped waves. 

“Ye’ll drown us all, O’Hara,” Reyn- 
olds said quietly. “If it weren’t fer the 
General’s promise of pay I’d be makin’ 
my way to Philadelphia this very min- 
ute...” 

O’Hara shuddered at the thought of 
what his men would do if they dis- 
covered that he’d been making false 
promises and using Washington’s name 
in the bargain. He contemplated a fast 
trip to Ireland as he climbed down into 
his boat. (continued on page 90) 
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TRANSFERS 


[continued from page 82] 
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LOWER PRICE 
BETTER QUALITY 
ALL NEW BINDER 


You'll find this completely new bril- 
liant green and gold binder ideal to: 


*Have your 
Leathernecks 
readily 
at hand. 


werme Kk 4 


*Save money— 
This is the newest edition of 
an old favorite with Leather- 
neck readers. The popular 
binder has been redesigned; 
covers have been strength- 
ened for extra wear, and the 
Marine emblem is embossed 
both on the front and spine in gold. Best of all, due to 
the demand for these quality binders, THE PRICE 
HAS BEEN REDUCED! 

Now you can have one of these binders, which holds 
twelve issues of LEATHERNECK, for only $2.00. 

It’s a quick, simple operation to insert your magazines 
with the flexible, all metal, hangers supplied with the 
binder. 

Order yours now by filling out the coupon below. The 
low price of $2.00 includes handling and postage. 


Cost is lowest yet! 


LEATHERNECK Bookshop 
P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 


Please send me a LEATHERNECK Binder at the new 
reduced price of $2.00. 


CL) Remittance enclosed C) Bill me 
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"Oh, there you are Gunny. I've been looking 
all over for you!" 























"| fixed the cable so's them airplanes won't 
get all snagged up anymore, Sirl’. | 
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"Having any more trouble with sea 
sickness, Corporal?" 








"You might as well take your thumb "Where's this new sergeant that's supposed 
out of the leak, Hogan!" to be so rough?" 








They’ll issue you a new set of muscles 


if you fill out the proper requisition form at Parris Island’s .. . 


NEW GYM 





The physical conditioning gymnasium at Parris Island is equipped with 
modern msucle-building devices. The gym is open daily untii 10 p.m. 








by MSgt. Woody Jones 


Photos by 
Sgt. William J. Franks 














SSgt. R. West taught SSgt. W. Champion an exercise for 
a the muscle development of his shoulders, back and chest 
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NY MARINE, regardless of 
rank, stationed at the Ma- 
rine Corps Recruit Depot, 
Parris Island, S. C., who wishes to 
merely keep in shape, or embark upon 
a serious program of bodily develop- 
ment, will now find complete training 
facilities available. A physical condi- 
tioning gymnasium, equipped with 
modern muscle-building devices and 
staffed by a full-time instructor, is lo- 

cated in the Sports Center building. 

The gym, approved by the Recrea- 
tion Council and provided by the Post 
Special Services, is under the supervi- 
sion of Captain George Otott, captain 
of the Depot weight-lifting team. The 
instructor is Staff Sergeant Robert 
West, Otott’s lightweight lifter. 

West’s students, or trainees, come 
voluntarily from all ranks and military 
occupations at Parris Island. Major or 
private, legal officer or supply clerk, 
they have one desire in common—to 
take advantage of a supervised period 
of instruction which will help to de- 
velop healthful, muscular physiques. 

With the sergeant teaching a system 
known as “progressive resistance exer- 
cises,” the new gymnasium is getting 
results. The number of trainees is 
rapidly increasing, and about half are 
officers. The facilities; open all day and 
until 10 p.m., are popular among those 
who, for one reason or another, do not 
regularly participate in Parris Island’s 
athletic program, either at post or in- 
tramural level. 

Progressive resistance is a principle 
of variable and increased resistance to 
different muscle groups of the body. In 
practical application, weights are used, 
according to the limitations and abilities 
of the trainee. Once embarked upon a 
program of muscular improvement, 
repetition is important. 

The time spent in the gymnasium by 
West’s students is brief. Normally, a 
15-minute workout per day, three times 
a week, is sufficient to enable an indi- 
vidual to achieve uniform development 
of his entire body. 

The value of supervised instruction 
is inestimable. To the uninitiated, 
weights are heavy and cumbersome. An 
over-zealous person, striving to rapidly 
improve his bodily development, could 
easily get hurt. 

With a full-time instructor on hand, 
the possibility of injury is remote. 
West, experienced and capable, always 
advises a gradual addition of weight. 
The courses taught by him are among 
the finest in the world, and have pro- 
duced almost unbelievable results. Us- 
ing the York system of progressive re- 
sistance, he personally guides each 
student along the road to a better body, 
increased strength, and personal satis- 
faction. 

In the P.R.E. principle, each move- 





SSgt. James Slate, a 112-pounder, lifted 550 pounds to his shoulders. 


Slate has used progressive resistance exercises less than two years 


ment of every exercise is pin-pointed to 
assist in developing a particular part 
of the body, or an entire muscle group. 
Taking into account an individual’s 
ability to accurately control the 
amount, intensity, duration, and posi- 
tion of resistance, there is little lost 
motion. 

Captain Otott, who organized and 
coached the Parris Island weight-lifting 
team, and who has seen it progress to 
the point of “placing” in open com- 


petition, is personally sold on the pres- 
ent physical conditioning program. 

“The variety of P.R.E. programs is 
unlimited. Specific courses can be de- 
signed for any individual, regardless of 
age, weight, or present physical make- 
up. 

“Everyone can benefit. All that is 
necessary for a Parris Island Marine to 
become physically fit is for him to have 
the desire. After he walks into the 
gym—we do the rest.” END 





Instructor West demonstrated the muscle-building qualities of the leg 
extension machine. He has used P.R.E. training for about 18 months 
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RIVER RAID 


[continued from page 84] 


Reynold’s boat pushed out into the 
main stream of the river. O’Hara, 
followed, his five oarsmen grunting as 
the big raft tauted the tow line. 

A sheet of freezing water came 
pounding in, and men gasped and 
grunted in uncontrollable shock as it 
drenched them. The boat rolled wildly, 
thrown out of rhythm with the waves 
by the drag of the raft. The raft itself 
rode well, the long outriggers cushion- 
ing the rough water, leveling out the 
waves. Piggott, sitting behind O’Hara 
looked back at it and grinned. “It 
ain’t no frigate,” he shouted over the 
wind, “but it’d make a pretty steady 
gun platform.” 

Fifteen minutes later O’Hara’s face 
was numb from the icy cold and his 
clothing was stiffening with freezing 
water. Every few seconds the top of a 
wave broke off and sprayed the men in 
the boat. Reynolds’ boat, unhampered 
by the raft, was being sent downstream 
faster, and was barely visible. Then 
the clouds closed in again and suddenly 
it began to snow, heavily. Minutes 
later O’Hara couldn’t see thirty feet 
ahead of the boat. The men argued for 
turns at the oars to keep warm. 

Without warning, the shore loomed 
up ahead and the bow of the boat 
scraped bottom. O’Hara peered through 
the heavily falling snow. Nothing vis- 
ible but trees. He tried to determine 
whether they were above or below 
Bordentown. There was no sign of 
Reynolds’ boat. O’Hara decided they 
must be above the town. The oarsmen 
pushed off and headed directly down- 
stream, keeping about 100 feet from the 
shore. 

The falling snow thinned, fire flashed 
ahead and the buildings of the town 
loomed ahead simultaneously. The 
sound of shooting and flashes made it 
appear that Reynolds had reached the 
shore and attacked immediately — or 
had been discovered. At O’Hara’s 
whispered signal the oarsmen bent their 
oars and the coxswain headed the boat 
for the shore. 

The boat touched bottom and O’Hara 
saw to his dismay that the bank of 
the river was steep here—too steep to 
mulehaul the guns ashore. 

He could either go on downriver to 
where Reynolds had landed and where 
possibly the bank was not so high or 
steep, or he could use the emergency 
plan he had been thinking of all along. 
He'd have to make up his mind fast. 
The musket fire was getting heavy and 
it was clear Reynolds was very busy. 
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O’Hara wheeled. ‘Piggott, me lad, be 
takin’ another gunner an’ two loaders, 
an’ climb aboard th’ raft when we bring 
it alongside. Then, here’s what I want 


ye to do: To me own way of thinkin’- 


I'd say th’ current’ll carry th’ raft 
downstream along th’ shore. When we 
cut ye loose from th’ boat, ye’ll be 
lettin’ the raft drift down about two 
hundred yards, then drop anchor and 
commence firin’. Elevate one mortar to 
drop yer bombs amongst th’ buildin’s 
o’ th’ fort an’ th’ other to drop about 
a hundred and fifty feet beyond th’ 
river bank.” 

“Mightn’t we be hittin’ our own 
men?” Piggott asked. “From th’ musket 
flashes it looks like Sergeant Reynolds’ 
men may have pushed in some. Or else 
the Hessies are closing in toward the 
shore... .” 

“No, blast ’em with yer first volley,” 
snapped O’Hara. “Reynolds has his 
orders not to be a movin’ in until he’s 
certain we’re ashore, so it must be them 
Hessians. Git going now!” 

Piggott and three men jumped on the 
raft as it was pulled in close to the 
boat. The raft was cut loose and 
drifted off downstream. The oarsmen 
stroked fast and rammed the boat hard 
upon the steep bank. O’Hara grabbed 
at vines and small bushes as_ he 
struggled up the bank. When all the 
men were ashore, he raced inland 100 
feet and dropped flat on the snow. 

No bullets came their way, although 
silhouetted men and the flash of 
muskets were visible close at hand, 
downstream. At O’Hara’s signal, the 
Marines began crawling toward the 
musket flashes. 

Snow and wind muffled the sound of 
their movement. O’Hara slipped in so 
close to the line of men crouched be- 
hind a low barricade that he 
could hear them muttering in German. 





O’Hara’s Marines raised their muskets 


and fired at 40-foot range. Men top- 
pled. There was screaming and yelling 
as the surprised Hessians ran for cover. 
Then bullets began zinging in the snow 
around O’Hara. 

Suddenly there was a loud boom and 
a big ball of fire flashed as Piggott’s 
first round exploded on the roof of a 
building 150 feet to O’Hara’s left. 
Flames leaped up from the burning 
roof. O’Hara swore. The light from the 
flames was illuminating his men. He 
signaled and raced for the abandoned 


barricade. A Hessian soldier, apparent- 
ly wounded by their first musket volley, 
rose in front of him and O’Hara swung 
the butt of his musket. 

The town and the troops occupying it 
were now fully alarmed. Men shouted 
and raced through the streets, lights 
blinked on all over the area. Men on 
horseback galloped and shouted the 
alarm. On the raft Piggott and his 
crewmen fired steadily, and the scatter- 
gun barrage he was laying down created 
panic and confusion. At long last a 
Hessian cannon boomed from a fort- 
ified wall, then two, then several. Pig- 
gott suddenly stopped firing. The de- 
fenders continued to pour a heavy 
barrage into the darkness of the river 
where his muzzle flashes had last ap- 
peared. Suddenly 300 feet down river 
two mortars blasted out again, and 
bombs exploded in the settlement. 
O’Hara grinned in the darkness. Pvt. 
Piggott was lifting the anchor and al- 
lowing the current to shift his gun 
platform to a new location. 

From the muzzle flashes it appeared 
to O’Hara that Sgt. Reynolds’ men 
were moving in. Some _ horsemen 
pounded by and met a volley of fire. 
In apparent confusion they turned and 
headed into the area along the bank 
where Reynolds’ men were located. 
There were shouts of alarm and muzzle 
flashes as Reynolds’ men pounced on 
them. O’Hara caught a quick glimpse 
of a silhouette swinging a rifle butt, 
and knocking a man from his horse. 

Suddenly, what he had thought was 
a dead Hessian lying a few feet away 
jumped to his feet and sprang at 
O’Hara, his bayonet gleaming. 
O’Hara’s reflexes saved his life. He 
jerked his musket in front just in time 
to parry the blade, slammed the 
musket stock against the soldier’s head 
with all his strength. The Hessian 
dropped without a sound. 

“Bolton, lend a hand, lad!” O’Hara 
shouted. They grabbed the unconscious 
Hessian. “We've got a prisoner, men,” 
O’Hara yelled. “Back to the boat.” 

The men raced back to the river 
bank, bullets whining by in the dark- 
ness. Suddenly Bolton gasped and fell; 
two other Marines stopped and picked 
him up. Arriving at the river bank they 
slid down into the boat. 

Enemy troops, following close be- 
hind, lined the bank above as the boat 
moved out into the river, the oarsmen 
stroking furiously. O’Hara blew a long 
blast on his whistle, the signal for 
Reynolds to retreat fast, and for Pig- 
gott to wait a 45 count, then drop his 
mortar bombs close along the shore. 
Right on schedule a bomb blast scat- 
tered the Hessian riflemen along the 
bank. 

“Head for the raft,” O’Hara shouted. 
“And bend (continued on page 94) 
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IWAKUNI 
[continued from page 20] 


are seldom seen in town except when a 
carrier pulls in. 

Relations between Marines and local 
police at Iwakuni are excellent. Mili- 
tary Police and Japanese cops work to- 
gether on all cases involving Marines 
and civilians. The MPs operate from 
the local police station and patrol from 
there. 

For those who prefer to remain 
aboard most of the time, base life is 
good. There are free movies nightly at 
the Rice Paddy Bijou Theater, with 
fresh popcorn available for 10 cents. 
Japanese TV carries many American 
programs, with Japanese subtitles. Ma- 
rines particularly like to watch Sumo 
wrestling. Iwakuni also has a 24-hour 
commercial-less radio station, part of 
the Far East Network which beams 
hourly newscasts and weather reports, 
and features almost continuous music. 
There are also a nine-hole golf course 
and a hobby shop. 

The base has its share of mascots, 
mainly mongrel dogs, some of which 
have held on from Korea. They live 
a leisurely, lazy dog’s life aboard the 
Marine base. In fact, life is so good 
for them that occasionally Marines 
must hold a round-up and drive many 
of the strangers off the base, when the 
canine population gets out of hand. 

Ironically, when the Wing was in 
Korea, everyone wanted to go to Japan 
for liberty. “Now,” said one sergeant 
major, “we have a plane load, almost 
weekly, of men going to Korea, mainly 
on hunting trips.” Marines can also 
visit Tokyo on liberty or make a trip 
to Hong Kong on leave. Some like to 
travel as far as the Philippines. 

Although the Wing does not publish 
its own newspaper, its activities are in- 
cluded in the Navy’s paper Oppaman 
at Oppama, Tori-Teller, at Iwakuni, 
and Skywriter at Atsugi. Its proficient 
PIO section, headed by Captain John 
Lippard and Master Sergeant Louis F. 
Hippwell, keep the hometown news- 
papers well informed of the Marines’ 
activities. 

Some Iwakuni Marines, incidentally, 
are wearing bright colored sport jackets 
with a red, white and blue badge, and 
the words OLYMPIC DRINKING 
TEAM embroidered neatly across the 
back. They are made by Japanese 
tailors and are considered excellent 
souvenirs. 

One of the local tailor’s best cus- 
tomers and strongest supporters of Far 
East duty is Technical Sergeant Ray 
Russell, the Wing Legal Chief. He has 
spent 11 of his last 16 years’ service in 


the Orient. His buddies consider him 
as Oriental as a chopstick. 

This does not worry Russell. “As 
far as I’m concerned,” he said, “they 
can leave me here.” He’s already on an 
extension of an extension and has an- 
other ready. 

Russell is not to be denied when it 
comes to loud clothes. His buddies 
claim they can “hear him coming down 
the strip in his fire-engine red sport 
coat, kelly-green trousers, and white 
shirt with black collar and cuffs. His 
unusual creations are custom-made by 
his personal tailor. 

Probably the most unusual hobby at 
Iwakuni is that of Master Sergeant 
Ansell L. Goodale, NCO-in-C of G-3. 
He keeps a workbench beside his bunk 
and uses his spare time to polish and 
cut gems. Good&le gets much of his 
raw material in Japan. His jade, how- 
ever, comes from Hong Kong, sapphires 
and opals from Australia, and tur- 
quoise from Arizona. He’s training 
himself to become an expert lapidarist, 
he said, so that after he retires he’ll be 
ready to go into business in an un- 
crowded field. 

Everywhere in Japan, Marines seem- 
ed to be helping the less fortunate 
Japanese. At  Iwakuni, Operation 
“Happy Face” recently put smiles on 
many an orphan’s face. A goal of 
$2500 was set to help the Watake Ryo 
(Young Bamboo) and the Garden of 
Light Orphanage near Hiroshima. Both 
are strictly First Wing charity func- 
tions. Last year several wide-eyed 
Oriental tots were brought aboard the 


base, feted with a holiday dinner, 
shown cartoon movies, given a station 
tour and display of sleek jets. 

Getting an organist is no problem 
for Chaplain T. S. Severtson, Protes- 
tant chaplain of the Wing. He usually 
conducts services, then plays the organ 
for the choir. He has been asked to 
play recitals for the Japanese, who are 
among the world’s greatest music 
lovers. “They want two-or three-hour 
concerts,” he said. 

His chapel, one of the busiest in 
Japan, usually has lights burning each 
night. “Bible study and choir re- 
hearsals meet semi-weekly, and an in- 
tensive program of church activity is 
being built up to occupy spare time 
that Marines may have.” 

According to Master Sergeant Roy 
Pruett, Wing Reenlistment Counselor, 
the latest figures available (Oct. 1957) 
indicated that the overall reenlistment 
figure of 70% for the Wing was the 
greatest of any major unit in the Corps. 

Marines say that some of the reasons 
for this high percentage of reenlistment 
are: virtually no mess duty, since native 
labor handles more of the unpleasant 
chores; very little guard duty because 
Japanese Security Police take care of 
most of it; and practically no policing 
details, sack-making or shoe-shining, 
which are done mainly by the room 
boys. Together with the natural en- 
chantment of the Orient, these facts 
usually drive a lad into the first ser- 
geant’s office to ask for more informa- 
tion about staying in the Corps a bit 
longer. END 











"He's the kind of Sergeant the world could use more of!" 
Leatherneck Magazine 
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ACH MONTH Leatherneck will publish the names of offi- 
E cer and enlisted personnel who are retired from the Marine 
Corps. Newsworthy items concerning retired personnel will also 
be published. Names of retired personnel are furnished by the 
Separation and Retirement Branch, HQMC, and are not to be 
considered as orders to retirement or transfer to the Fleet Ma- 


rine Corps Reserve. 


Noble J. Wilson Retired 


Mr. Noble J. Wilson, Special As- 
sistant to the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, retired after 44 years’ 
service as a Marine and civilian em- 
ployee of the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Wilson was assigned to 
Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps 
in Washington when he enlisted in 
September, 1914. In 1931, he re- 
tired from active duty and accepted 
a Civil Service position at Head- 
quarters. : 

Mr. Wilson qualified as one of the 
“Old Breed,” since he served under 
10 Commandants, and was a 
Special Assistant to four. He acted 
as the Commandant’s general con- 
sultant and advisor in Marine Corps 
matters, a role for which his 
long experience and comprehensive 
knowledge particularly fitted him. 

Former Secretary of the Navy, 
James Forrestal, awarded Wilson 
the Distinguished Civilian Award 
for his outstanding service as ad- 
ministrative officer of the expanded 
Officers Performance Division, 
Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps 
during World War II. Additionally, 
Wilson was awarded several Super- 
ior Performance Awards by Marine 
Corps Commandants. 

Mr. Wilson was also a member 
of the Marine Corps Management 
Development Board, and the Board 
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nce a Marine... 





Edited by 
MSgt. Woody Jones 


Photo by Lou Lowery 


Noble Wilson, Special Assistant to the CMC, retired recently from 
Civil Service. He had been affiliated with the Marines for 44 years 


for Correction of Naval Records. 
His two sons were Marine Corps 
officers in World War II. His two 
daughters married Marine officers. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson live in 
Hyattsville, Md. 


Lt. Col. Watson Retired 


Lieutenant Colonel William F. Wat- 
son retired from the Marine Corps, 
in an informal ceremony at the U.S. 
Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry 
Point, N. C., after 29 years’ service. 


























































































Official USMC Photo 


A former enlisted man, Lt. Col. W. F. Watson, retired after 29 years 
in the Marine Corps. He served aboard four early aircraft carriers 


Major General John C. Munn, 
Commanding General of the Second 
Marine Aircraft Wing, was present 
at the ceremony. 

A former enlisted man, Col. Wat- 
son served aboard the early aircraft 
carriers Langley, Saratoga, Lexing- 
ton and Ranger. As a student pilot 
at Hampton Roads, Va., in 1930, 
Col. Watson flew an old Curtiss 
observation plane, the ONY, and he 
later flew the faster Boeing-built 
F4B-4 fighter. 

The colonel served a tour of duty 
as a Naval Attache in Guatemala in 
1942. He was commissioned there 
the same year. He served with 
VMB-612 during World War II, 
and duty with MAG-35 in 1946 
transformed him into a transport 
pilot. 

Later, the colonel served at 
Quantico, Va., Cherry Point, and El 
Toro, Calif. In Korea, he flew with 
VMR-152, and was the squadron’s 
engineering officer. After reporting 
to Cherry Point again in 1955, he 
served until his retirement as 
H&MS-35s S-4 officer. 

At the retirement ceremony, 
Colonel C. W. Somers, Command- 
ing Officer, MAG-35, presented 
Col. Watson a plaque bearing a 





set of wings, a Marine Corps em- 
blem, and a bronze plate with Wat- 
son’s dates of service inscribed on it. 
Col. Watson will reside at Have- 

lock; Ni. C. 
SSgt. E. D. Grantham 


Informational Services 


M.C.A.S., Cherry Point, N. C. 


Placed on Retired List (30 Years) 


CLARK, Raymon A, cwo 


Placed on Retired List (20 Years) 


ADAMS, Wayne H. Brig. Gen. 
RICH, George D. Col. 
SHEA, Harry N. Col. 
THOEMMES, Edward C. Lt. Col. 
BOVE, Frederick Major 
GRIFFIN, Marion J. Major 
MC GUIRE, John H. Major 
CHAPMAN, Leland L. Capt. 
RADWELL, Francis J. Capt. 
KEOWN, Donald E. 2d Lt. 
WALTERS, Henry M. cwo 


Placed on Temporary Disability 
Retired List 


FLYNN, Kenneth W. 
SMITH, Sr., Ellis C. 


2d Lt. 
cwo 


Placed on Permanent Disability 
Retired List 


BROWN, Luther A. Col. 


MOSENA, Melbourne L. Capt. 
WAGNER, Taylor H. Capt. 
SLETTEN, Kenneth G. Ist Lt. 


DECK, Donald M. 
COX, John B. 


Placed on Retired List 
(Public Law 810) 


JORDAN, Clarence L. 
MOUNT, Robert M. 







Col. 


Lt. Col. 


Placed on Retired List (30 Years) 


MASTER SERGEANTS 
HEMBREE, Philip R. 213625 
STRICKLAND, Quillin L. 214673 


Transferred to 


Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 


SERGEANTS MAJOR 
BERGEAUX, Loranzo J. 247704 
KNOWLES, Boyd 265444 


FIRST SERGEANT 
CAPPS, Jr., Horace E. 227809 


MASTER SERGEANTS 


BAKER, Robert C. 264939 
CHAPMAN, vr., Leroy J. 262801 
DAVIS, Earl M. 260912 
DILLON, Allen C. 248412 
EMGE, Eugene M. 225662 
FORTNEY, Jr., Roy H. 265005 
GALLOWAY, James F. 265008 
HARBISON, Leonard S. 272979 
JOGOLEFF, Boris P. 265421 
JOWERS, Roy M. 265353 
KAUFMAN, Joseph C. G. 255710 
KIPP, John D. 237895 
KORUNYCH, Roman T. 248915 
KUCHTA, John 251485 
LILJA, Edwin 265317 
LOCKWOOD, Roger J. 262601 
MOLLOY, George D. 248477 
MORFORD, Jack V. 254146 
MORRIS, Bernard N. 245923 
MOSS, Earl R. 248701 
NORRIS, Charles D. 256485 
OLESNOVICH, Valdimer 250706 
PEARCE, Norman D. 265500 
PETERSON, Robert A. 254176 
POLK, Thomas E. 258841 
ROBINSON, Byard C. 246193 
ROWE, John E. 225427 
ROZIER, John B. 254983 
TIERNEY, Charles R. 262398 
TRENTECOSTE, Carlo M. 262433 
TURNAGE, William G. 231802 
VICTERY, William H. 263691 
WALKER, Jr., Robert R. 265427 
WHITE, Noel E. 265589 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


FREEMAN, Carl P. 264974 
LIGHTFOOT, Grady H. 264837 
OVERSTREET, Thomas 262446 
WEAVER, Francis H. 261625 


STAFF SERGEANTS 
CLARK, Jr., Drew J. 260525 
TURNER, Samuel S. 253704 


3071 
2771 


0399 
0399 


1898 


6641 
3049 
0369 


0141 
3049 
6511 
3049 
0141 
omit 


0369 
0369 
3537 
0369 


0811 
0369 


Placed on Disability Retired List 


MASTER SERGEANTS 
OLSZEWSKI, Edward L. 244580 
WINGE, George C. 247629 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 
CLEMENS, Harry E. 371454 
SEXTON, Odis E. 329380 


STAFF SERGEANTS 


CHARETTE, Jr., Arthur 378543 
MOON, Bernard J. 643118 
PLATT, Paul S. 303099 


1371 
3371 


0141 
3049 


2111 
3051 
3516 
END 





RIVER RAID 


[continued from page 90] 


yer backs, oarsmen!” 

When the boat came alongside the 
raft, Piggott, blackened with powder, 
tossed the towline and he and his 
gunners jumped into the boat. A can- 
non ball struck the edge of the raft, 
sending up a shower of spray and 
splinters. 

“Let’s be getting out of here,” Pig- 
gott yelled. The oarsmen pulled for 
the middle of the river. In a few min- 
utes they were swallowed by the dark- 
ness and carried out of cannon range 
by the current. 

Dawn was breaking when, back on 
the Pennsylvania side of the river, they 
shivered and huddled by a small fire. 
The current had carried them several 
miles below their campsite. Bolton was 
painfully wounded and swore a string 
of oaths as O’Hara bound his side. 
“Ye'd best be tending yer own wounds, 
ye torturing fiend,” groaned Bolton. 
O’Hara looked down and was aston- 
ished to see his coat soaked with blood. 
For the first time he felt a burning 
sensation in his upper arm and saw 
the rent in his sleeve. The Hessian had 
not missed him entirely. 


Half an hour later Sgt. Reynolds, 
looking very smug, came straggling up 
the river bank with his men. They were 
prodding along a prisoner, an English 
major, resplendent in his bright red 
jacket and decorations. 

“Well Sergeant,” taunted Reynolds, 
“where have ye been? Taking a ride on 
the river fer pleasure?” 

“Give me none of yer lip, ye scally- 
wag,” smiled O’Hara. “But who’s that 
yer bringin’ with ye?” 

“This gentleman is an English officer 
who is not pleased at the light touch 
of me men,” said Reynolds. ‘““He claims 
to suffer severely from a headache.” 

“That’s fine work, lads,’ O’Hara 
said. “We have a Hessian friend o’ his 
to keep him company. Let’s head for 
our campsite and hitch the wagon. 
Colonel Cadwalader’ll be sure to 
furnish ’em suitable quarters.” 

O’Hara never had a chance to cull 
his brain for a scheme that would ex- 
tract him from his problem of pay for 
the men. As the Marines straggled into 
the campsite clearing they were stunned 
at the sight. Twenty mounted drageens 
were placed around the camp, and a 
half-dozen high ranking officers of the 
Continental Army were munching ven- 
ison by the fire. 

“Great God!’ breathed Piggott. 
“That big man is General Washington. 
I’ve seen him afore in Philadelphia...” 





The smoking ... 














Leatherneclk Magazine 
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Reynolds stared at O’Hara in disbe- 
lief. “I figured ye was lying about the 
pay and bonus,” he said slowly. “I'd 
already made up me mind to stay in 
the Marines, so I pretended to believe 
yer pitiful story so as to convince the 
men... .” 

O’Hara felt numb. This was the end. 
The men would discover his lie, and 
the general would court-martial him. 
An officer walked forward to meet 
them. “Are you Sergeant O’Hara?” he 
asked. O’Hara nodded, then caught 
himself, saluted and stammered, “Yes 
Sir!” 

“['m Colonel Cadwalader. .We are 
with General Washington’s Inspection 
Party, and the General decided to ride 


down to see what success you enjoyed.” . 


O’Hara quickly described the events 
of the night before. “We have two 
prisoners, Sir,” he said. 

“Fine, fine,’’ said the colonel. “Draw 
a double ration of grog from my Ser- 
geant for your men. The General will 
want to question the prisoners first, but 
he may also wish to speak with ye.” 

Thirty minutes later O’Hara and 
Reynolds stood before the general. 

“Ye have performed a valuable serv- 
ice for our cause,” said General Wash- 
ington. “The English officer is assigned 
to Lord Howe’s staff.” 

The general turned directly upon 
O’Hara. “Sergeant, I am pleased that 
ye have been so successful in persuad- 
ing your men to extend their period of 
service. I understand from the men 
you left in camp that you discussed 
this problem with me, and I personally 
guaranteed they would be paid their 
back pay and a bounty of eight dollars 
for reenlisting. ...” 

O’Hara sweated profusely. ‘Sure, an’ 
it was a bold thing, Sir, but me in- 
tentions. ...” 

The general suddenly grinned. “Ser- 
geant, from the ingenuity ye exercised 
in conducting this raid, I am sure ye 
would have found ways to prevent my 
breaking my word. Fortune must in- 
deed smile upon you, Sergeant, since it 
is only two days since the Continental 
Congress authorized the payment of a 
bounty upon reenlistment, and made 
available monies for the payment of 
wages to troops... .” 

The general paused. “My paymaster 
will disburse to your men wages due 
and bounties to which entitled. Only 
next time ye discuss matters with me, 
Sergeant, pay closer attention. The 
bounty for reenlisting is 10 dollars, not 
eight.” 

“May me tongue fall out of me head 
iff'n ever again I resort to falsehood,” 
said O’Hara earnestly, breathing again. 

“Hummpf!” said the general. “Now 
Sergeant, tell me about your trip across 
the river. I may try it myself one of 
these days. .. .” END 
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MAIL CALL 


[continued from page 79] 


Former Marine J. P. Maloney, 6334 
South Fairfield, Chicago 29, Ill., to hear 
from TSgt. Allen W. THORPE, form- 
erly stationed at Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


- + os 


Sgt. Roy T. (Bob) Ward, Tarawa 
Terrace, N.C., to hear from Sgt. Arnold 
BRYANT, whose last known address 
was Midway Island, Va. 

* * * 

Sgt. Dominic P. Parlato, Marine Det., 
USS Intrepid, to hear from Justin 
LAWYER, who went through recruit 
training at Parris Island, S.C., with 
him in 1955. 

Former Marine Julius C. Johnston, 
3481 Main St., Baton Rouge 6, La., to 
hear from anyone who served with 
him in “E” Co., 2d Bn., Fifth Marine 
Regiment, from March, 1954 to Febru- 
ary, 1956. 

oe ¥ 

Kormer Marine Pat Murphy, 11409 
Milano Ave., Norwalk, Calif., to hear 
from Major F. A. LANDRY, and from 
Sergeants Karl FREUDENBERG, 
Jerry JENKINS, and Henry JACOBS. 


* * * 


Mrs. Margaret M. Herold, Box “A”, 
Dannemora, N.Y., to hear from Col. 
Russell LLOYD, whose last known ad- 
dress was 227 Belle Haven Rd., Alex- 
andria, Va. 

Former Marine Ray St. Aubin, 327 
Mulberry St., Rochester 20, N.Y., to 
hear from Capt. Valentine KUR- 
CHARZK and MSgt. Gene FAKEY. 


Pfc Edward E. Epting, C-1-4, First 
Marine Brigade, FMF, c/o FPO, San 
Francisco, Calif., to hear from Pfe 
Gordon T. STERICK. 

Sgt. Charles E. Duncan, Jr., “I” Co., 
3d Bn., Eighth Marines, Second Ma- 
rine Division, FMF, Camp Lejeune, 
N.C., to hear from Sgts. ROACHA, 
HERRARA, LEANER, and C. A. 
DUNCAN, who served with him in “A” 
Co., 1st Bn., Fifth Marines, First Ma- 
rine Division, FMF, in Korea. 

Sgt. P. J. Andrews, Hq 42 Com- 
mando, RM, Bickleigh, Nr Plymouth, 
Devon, U.K., to hear from SSgt. D. C. 
SILVERS, 1151551, USMC, whose last 
known address was 2d Anglico Det., 1st 
Bn., Second Marines (Reinf), c/o FPO, 
New York, N.Y. END 











SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 14] 


ARE THE "SKYRAIDERS" GONE? 


Dear Sir: 

Concerning the Gyrene Gyngles in 
the October issue of Leatherneck, I 
have a question about the poem en- 
titled “Replacement” by Sgt. Thomas 
Bartlett. 

He may be right about the Corsair 
disappearing from our daily view but, 
as the AD “Skyraider,” well, I can look 
out the office,window of the First Ma- 
rine Air Wing, Aviation Safety Office, 
and see several AD’s belonging to Ma- 
rine Air Group-12 and Marine Attack 
Squadron-332. 

Now I can’t rightly agree with Sgt. 
Bartlett on the first line of the second 
verse, ‘The Corsair and the AD, Too’. . 

. in his Gyrene Gyngle poem. 

Pfc Roger ''D" Scott 
Aviation Safety Office 
First Marine Aircraft Wing, FMF 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ The famed AD “Skyraider” is still 
with us and it is the only tactical op- 


erational, propeller aircraft used in the 
Corps today. The AD is rapidly being 
replaced, however, by speedier jet air- 
cratt.—Ed. 

END 





Happy Hammar 


“It was noted with pride that an 
article written by SSgt. B. J. Weaver 
appeared in the December issue of 
Leatherneck Magazine in the “In Re- 
serve” section. The article, taken from 
the Hammar, (71st Infantry Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio) concerned the troubles 
of Private Johnie Kent Purvis on the 
rifle range. To anyone’s knowledge 
this is the first time an article appear- 
ing in the Hammar has been published 
in the Leatherneck Magazine or any 
publication for that matter. We, the 
editorial staff of the Hammar, consider 
Sgt. Weaver’s feat quite an achieve- 
ment.” (Reprint from the HAMMAR.) 

We never seem to get enough items 
about our Organized Marine Corps 
Reservists and their activities. “In 
Reserve” is your department. We want 
stories and pictures about your unit 
and your activities. Keep us informed. 
Send your stories and photographs to: 
In Reserve 

Leatherneck Magazine 
Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 
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THE BRIDGE AT REMAGEN by 
Ken Hechler. Ballantine Books, N.Y. 
Price $4.50 


O MOST Marines, the amazing 
action at Germany’s Remagen 
Bridge on March 7, 1945, is an un- 
familiar tale. They were, at that time, 
understandably busy with important 
activities on the other side of the globe. 
That fateful afternoon in March, sur- 
prised U. S. troops captured Ludendorff 
Bridge at Remagen (ray-mah-gen). Be- 
yond the Rhine, they fanned out and 
ultimately bagged 50,000 Nazi soldiers, 
helped bring about the end of the 
war, and undoubtedly saved countless 
American and British lives. 

As a result of this German disaster, 
Field Marshal von Rundstedt was 
sacked as Commander-in-chief of the 
Germany Army of the West, and the 
iron vise began to close around the 
Nazis. 

On that day history also recorded 
that Lieutenant Karl Timmermann of 
Nebraska was the first officer of an in- 
vading army to cross the Rhine since 
Napoleon’s era. 

The full historical significance of this 
battle is now revealed in Hechler’s de- 
tailed account. Why the Nazis failed 
to destroy this vital approach to Ger- 
many and the circumstances surround- 
ing this military faux pas provide in- 
teresting reading. 

To piece together the full account, 
Hechler went to Germany, interviewed 
freely all available German leaders in- 
cluding Goring, Jodl, Kesserling and 
Keitel. He also talked with countless 
lesser known but equally important 
German troops involved in that battle. 

On the tenth anniversary of this 
battle, President Eisenhower assembled 
some of the soldiers who fought at 
Remagen, in the White House. “I have 
asked you to come here... .” he told 
them, “because you know old soldiers’ 
minds are bound to turn back once in 
a while to dramatic events of war— 
particularly of the kind that took place 
at the Remagen bridgehead. 

“Now, of course, that was not the 
biggest battle that ever was, but for 
me it always typified one thing: the 
dash, the ingenuity, the readiness at the 
first opportunity that characterizes the 


American soldier.” Paul Sarokin 
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TOMORROW TO LIVE by William 


Herber. Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Price $3.95 


HERE IS no regulation which says 

a second lieutenant and his pla- 

toon sergeant must like each other. 

There are men who dislike each other 

on sight, and their opinions never 

change except through unusual circum- 
stances. 

Second Lieutenant Mike Andreas and 
Bill Rogell were two such men. Andreas 
was a fresh replacement, Rogell was re- 
turning to his platoon after recovering 
from wounds received on Tarawa. 
When they met on the docks at Hilo, 
Andreas, seeing the bandages on 
Rogell’s head and his limping gait, at- 
tempted to help him with his seabag. 
He was pointedly ignored. 

“A jerk. Just a fresh jerk. There’s 
lots of them in the Corps,” he angrily 
told a young fellow officer. 

There are some bitter truths in Wil- 
liam Herber’s book, TOMORROW TO 
LIVE. Mike Andreas found, as had 
scores of other second lieutenants, that 
rank didn’t make a man in a combat 
outfit. Especially when you replace an 
officer who was respected and loved 
and who had given his life for one of 
his men on Tarawa. 

During a> lull in his first battle, 
Saipan, his embittered young platoon 
sergeant told him about his Marines, 


“Whatever you expect from them, they 
expect twice as much from you.” 

Physically Andreas was up to the 
demands made on him by the Marine 
Corps, but the cold hostility of Rogell 
and their battle for ascendency over 
each other was almost beyond him. 
Andreas learned that two bars and 
knowledge of a few commands didn’t 
make a leader. He also learned that 
the responsibility of leading, teaching 
and protecting his platoon was not an 
easy thing to accept. 

Andreas was cocky and arrogant. He 
was quick tempered and not a deep 
thinker. Rogell was like a wall and his 
animosity toward his officer was made 
more apparent by the formality of their 
relationship. But Rogell was a good 
sergeant, albeit, a very bitter one. In 
their first months together it was Rogell 
who guided the platoon and although 
it wasn’t his intention, taught Andreas 
much about men and how to lead them. 

It wasn’t until after their first day in 
combat together on Saipan that An- 
dreas was able to see his sergeant in 
the proper perspective and that some of 
the sergeant’s bitterness ebbed away 
and he was able to accept the lieuten- 
ant as his leader. 

Herber uses the usual one-syllable 
words but not overpoweringly or just 
for effect as some writers do in their 
attempt to depict the horrors and bes- 
tiality of war and their warriors. Their 
expressions come naturally in their 
usual place in the usual conversations. 
There are the usual “characters.” There 
is the southern officer and the women- 
hungry men, and the _ beer-drinking 
sergeants along with the Indian and the 
Polack and the Jew. MHerber doesn’t 
put his characters on the couch. He ac- 
cepts them as he accepted his Marine 
buddies with whom he served during 
the Saipan-Tinian operation. 

TOMORROW TO LIVE is one of 
the best Marine Corps novels this re- 
viewer has seen in recent years. It was 
read at one sitting and will be read 
again. Members of the Second Marine 
Division who took part in the Saipan 
operation will find little of the actual 
battle in the book but they will recog- 
nize the emotions, fears and bravery of 
the Marines about whom Herber wrote. 


Allen G. Mainard 
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Written 
jointly by Lt. Gen. G. C. Thomas, Rear 


1. MARINE OFFICER'S GUIDE. 


Adm. A. A. Ageton and Col. R. D. Heinl, 
Jr., this first work of its kind provides a 
mine of useful information for all officers 
and officer candidates. For junior and 
senior alike, it is fully as much a book for 
Reserve officers as for Regulars. 


Price $5.75 


2. 1957 BOUND VOLUME. All twelve 
issues of Leatherneck for 1957 handsomely 
bound for permanent retention. A book 
that will enhance your library shelf. Each 
volume is $10.00. Available with your 
name imprinted on the cover in gold let- 
ters. Name imprint $1.50 extra (submit 
the name you wish stamped on the cover 
plainly printed.) 


3. RECKLESS, PRIDE OF THE MARINES 
by Andrew Geer. The true story of the 
gallant horse who braved gunfire to bring 
ammunition to the Marines on the Korean 
front, written by the author of The New 
Breed. 

Discount Price $3.00 


4. THIS HIGH NAME by Robert Lind- 
say. The first formal investigation of its 
kind, this book traces the historical de- 
velopment and practice of public relations 
by the U. S. Marine Corps. 

Discount Price $1.50 


5. HEROES, U. S. MARINE CORPS. A 
comprebensive volume of 621 pages con- 
taining photegraphs of current and obso- 
lete medals and decorations, and a com- 
plete list of all Marine Corps winners of 
the Medal of Honor, Navy Cross, and 
Silver Star, since the Civil War. 

Price $10.00 


6. MARINE CORPS DRILL MANUAL. 
Just published, this easy to carry pocket- 
sized manual contains all the drill and 
ceremonial procedures for the new 13-man 
squad drill. 

51.25 
7. THIS IS WAR! 
the Marines in Korea, authored by Life 
photographer David Douglas Duncan. The 
majority of these action photos are pub- 
lished for the first time in this book. 

Special Price—$2.00 


A photo-narrative of 


8. MARINE CORPS WIFE by Sally 
Jerome and Nancy Brinton Shea. This 
comprehensive handbook tells all the Ma- 
rine Corps wife needs to know about the 
customs of the Service and the manage- 
ment of a Marine Corps household. 
Discount Price $3.00 





9. JUDO KATAS. Written by Charles 
Yerkow, author of the Modern Judo 
series, this book explains for the first time 
the two fundamental Judo katas. or formal 
exercises in throwing and mat techniques. 
: Discount Price $4.25 
10. LAUGHTER IN HELL by Stephen 
Marek. How American Marines. soldiers 
and sailors survived the rigors and priva 
tions of Japanese prison camps is told 
with grim humor and startling truth. 
Discount Price $4.25 
11. COLD STEEL by John Styers. A 
complete, practical, easy-to-understand 
study on close combat. 
Discount Price $2.55 
12. THE MAGNIFICENT BASTARDS by 
Lucy H. Crockett. A rugged novel of 
Marine Raiders caught in the intrigues 
and devastation of war in the South 
Pacific. 
Discount Price $3.00 
13. GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES. The 
new sixth edition of the popular Marine 
reference manual is now available. 
$1.50 
14. HELMET FOR MY PILLOW by former 
USMC Private Robert Leckie and about 
his “private friends” 
Discount Price $3.50 
15. CONDITION IS RED by A. B. Edel- 
mann. A story that reveals the true nature 
of Pacific Jungle fighting. 
Discount Price $2.75 
16. THE CHOSIN RESERVOIR CAM- 
PAIGN. The official report of a grim 
campaign compiled by the Historical 
Branch, HQMC. 
Discount Price $2.50 
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The LEATHERNECK Bookshop can obtain any book in print for you. 


If your favorite book is not listed on this page, write for service offering 


discount prices. 


bookshop 


MARINE CORPS MONOGRAPHS 


These 10 illustrated monographs cover 
various Marine Corps amphibious opera- 
tions during WWII. They have been pre 
pared by the Historical Branch, HQMC. 


Discount 
Price 
17. Central Solomons ......... $2.95 
18. Guadalcanal ............. $4.30 
Bee COMUNE o:h-<. «: sxorasareree: osleicievese $3.85 
Bee NORIO 5 ok ck ccd naw. $4.30 
Ms, WRENS nis. cls ania awws $2.95 
Ba. NeW Brigit. os oiccccc css $3.85 
7 | UO rd ae $4.95 
BAe NOGGIN i Siewalewcc eee Sd $1.60 
25. Marine Aviation in 
the Philippines ........... $2.50 


MODERN JUDO 


A professional course in the art of 
jujitsu, written by the vice-chairman of 
the National AAU Judo committee, in 
three volumes and fully illustrated. 


26. Volume 1: Basic Fundamental Tech- 
niques. 
Discount Price $4.25 


27. Volume 2: Advanced Technique for 
the Judo Expert. 
Discount Price $4.25 


28. Volume 3: The Complete 40 Gokyo 
Techniques. 
Discount Price $4.25 
29. Complete Three Volume Set. 
Discount Price $12.00 





LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 
P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 
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Send the book(s) immediately to: 


NAME (please print) .. 


CITY. 





Circle the number(s) of book(s) desired. AMOUNT ENCLOSED §........... 
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ADDRESS (please print) .......ccceceeceeeeeee 


. ZONE 
LEATHERNECK will pay the postage on all orders. 
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